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SUMMER HATS AND BONNETS. 


MODIFIED Directoire bonnet of dark red straw is illustrated 
The crown is flat and oval, and the 
brim elose at the sides, and high and flaring at the middle of the 
front. The brim is faced with black chip. 
with a black lace scarf, which is headed by a jet band. 
cluster of ostrich tips, black dashed with red, is fastened on the 


at the top of this group. 


front, against a bow 
of black ribbon. 
Two red roses are 
placed inside the 
brim. 

The young lady’s 
round hat at the 
right has a low oval 
crown of Suéde-col- 
ored straw, with a 
rolled brim of 
brown straw  bor- 
dered with a Suéde 
band. High loops 
of Suéde velvet are 
at the left side of 
the front, pierced 
by an ornamental 
pin, and holding the 
stem of a_ long 
shaded Suéde and 
brown ostrich 
plume, which curves 
across the crown. 

The small capote 
below is of black 
straw passemen- 
terie mounted on a 
wire frame. It has 
a high pointed re- 
vers on the front. 
Behind it is a twist- 
ed band of black 
moiré ribbon, the 
ends of which form 
the strings. A high 
aigrette of sulphur- 
colored ostrich and 
marabout feathers 
trims the front, 
fastened in the 
midst of a_ lace 
rosette. 

The round hat 
with strings which 
comes next in the 
illustration is of 
fine beige-colored 
straw. The brimis 
close and narrow at 
the back, but very 
wide and flaring in 
front, and is faced 
with beige velvet of 
a darker tint. The 
side of the crown is 
covered smoothly 
with the same vel- 
vet. Loops of wide 
faille ribbon, beige 
and ivory white, and 
four ostrich tips, 
two of each color, 
trim the front. The 
strings are of ivory 
ribbon. 





The Etiquette 
of an Opera Box. 


bes fi it proper, if 

you receive the 
tickets for a certain 
evening, to pass 
them on? If you 
cannot use them 
yourself, should you 
send them to anoth- 
er friend? Can you 
lend your friend’s 
opera box ?” 

Such has been 
the question often 
propounded this 
season. If music 
and the opera were 
only music, there 
would seem to be no 
other answer than 
“yes” to this ques- 


tion; but as. the oper. is a social institution, we must answer, “No; 
you should return the tickets with thanks, saying you regret that 
’ ete., etc., etc. 

This subject becomes mixed when the lady sends you back word: 
“Oh, I hoped you had taken that trouble off my hands, 
to get rid of that box for the evening, and now I shall have it all 


’ 


you Lannot go, 


over.” 


She should have said in her note, “ Please fill this box with any 
party you like,” and the whole thing would have been simplified. 


Outside it is veiled 





No doubt, during the run of the Trilogy, many owners of boxes 
who did not like Wagner’s music found their boxes a bore, and 
were very glad to put them off on anybody. On the other hand, 
such is the contradiction of human nature, there were thousands 
sighing for the privilege of hearing the Gétterddimmerung. 

It seemed a poor commentary on the lack of arrangement to go 
to the Metropolitan Opera-house and see half the boxes empty, 
while the galleries were filled with women standing three hours to 


wn 


SUMMER HATS AND BONNETS. 


hear Siegfried or the Gétterdiimmerung. Yet if one of those box- 
es had been put in the market, it would have cost sixty dollars 
a night. 

Popular people get the loan of opera boxes, sometimes three 
at once. What shall they do with them? Before sending them 
back, you may ask the kind donor if she has any objection to 
your filling the box with your friends; if not, then you have the 
privilege of extending her courtesy. But as ladies often use this, 
as they do their dinner invitations, to repay other social obligations, 





| 


| 





the preference may exist. The lady prefers to use her own judg- 
ment as to who shall sit in her box. In the dressv row at the New 
York opera-house, the diamond row, as it is called, it has been 


ascertained that a lady would rather her box 


were empty than to 


see it filled by unornamental pe ple It seems in one or two in 


stances that members of the family have been in other parts of 


the house, and have said, “ Who is that in Emi 


person to whom it was loaned has under-let 





ly’s box ?” when the 
it It is of course 
proper to return the 
tickets, or to ask 
permission to loan 
them to another 
This same eti 
holds good al 
carriages. 


send your 





carriage, if 
to you, to another 


person. It is differ- 


el on the Cont 
nent A Germar 
would feel as if he 


were keeping the 
light of the sun off 
another to deprive 
him of hearir gz mu 
sic ; his opera box 
would never stand 
empty; he would 
not consider it sul- 
lied by the presence 
of anybody who ap- 
preciated music, 
But in the most ex- 
pensive town in the 
world the possessor 
of some new dia 
monds would ot ject 
to huve a lady in a 
plain gown seen in 
her box on a fash- 
ionable night. 

The English are 
more thrifty, and al 
low the manager to 
let or sell their box- 
es when they are 
not in them. One 
sees the Prince of 
Wales in a box one 
night, and perhaps 
John L, Sullivan in 
it the next. There 


is no aristocratic 
seclusion at Covent 
Garden In the 
opera - house at 


Paris the loge of 
certain noble ladies 
is carefully locked, 
and stands empty 
half the season, 
never hiled except 
by the owner or her 


friends This is as 
regrettable as it is 
to see half the box- 
es empt t the 
Metropo tan Opera- 
house and hundreds 
ol delicate, ic- 
complished women 
standing in the 


passages above 

This is, however, 
one of the incurable 
evils of poverty and 
wealth. No one can 
tell why, but we 
know that the fact 
exists. Meantime a 
man’s house is his 
eastle, a woman’s 
opera box isherown, 
She can do what she 
likes with it. 

No rudeness is so 
offensive as that of 


certain under-bred 
people who are al- 
ways trying to rush 


in where they are 
not wanted Peo- 
ple who suggest 
that they would like 
to be invited, and 
hint that they want 
opera boxes, seldom 


get them. 


The etiquette of an opera box does not end with the exchange of 
tickets. It should extend within the sacred enclosure, no matter 


who occupies it. No loud talking in the box while the music is 


going on is permitted by good manners. There should be no at- 
tempt on the part of a vain woman, by any display of herself, to 


attract attention. 


One would suppose that it cost very little effort to behave so well 
in the boxes during the opera that the people in the parquette 
would only look up to admire. But unfortunately the American 
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voung woman has, in some instances, in the first 
place, dressed in such a manner at the opera that 
she has brought upon herself the rebuke of the 
clergy, and again she has talked so loud that she 
has been hissed, and in one or two instanees she 
has turned her back on the audience, sitting on 
the edge of the box, and has shown by every ges- 
ture either that she despised the people or that 
She thus 
presumes on her rights as a belle, a beauty, and 
The audience, disturbed in its busi- 
Be her 


figure perfect, her eyes as soft as velvet, ber fea 


she wished the audience to look at her. 


a celebrity. 
ness of listening, rebels and hisses her, 


tures regular, her dress superb, and her hus 
band’s rent-roll enormous, she is outraging the 
etiquette of an opera box if she makes it a dis- 
agreeable locality for those around her who go to 
hear the music 

Women should not talk too much or too loud 
at the opera, even between the acts, and even if 
they talk well. Some one behind them is sure to 
think that they are talking for effeet. There are 
women who have high spirits and a combination of 
talents who are always exciting enmity and jea- 
lousy because they seem to be taking up too much 
of the public attention, There are women who 
ean talk to four men at once, yet make every 
man think himself the favored one ; 
have a talent at an epigram or a story; who have 
that kind of knowledge which lies where one can 
find it. Such women are greatly sought 
for in society; they are its ornaments. But if 
such women are not on their guard, if they laugh 


women who 


easily 


and talk in crowds, at the opera, they are sure to 
A quiet reserve of manner 
ix a gauze safety-nask, and is as much needed in 
the perilous air of publicity as the same protec- 
tion is physically necessary in the dangerous me- 
phitic de pths of a mine. 

Temper, detraction, and smal) spite are as vul- 
var ona Turkey carpet as they would be in a 
tenement-house—nay, worse, for the educated 
children of luxury ought to know better; but 
that they exist, and at the opera, we know as 
well as we know that the diphtheria rages. We 
ean only reflect when we see a person who ought 
to be a well-bred lady outrage all the convenances 
in her opera box that it takes all sorts of people 
to make a world; that there are pirates on every 
sea, traitors in every army, gypsies in every camp. 

It is not well to carry on a flirtation in an opera 
box. It is, to say the least, ridiculous, if not 
somewhat worse. The hundreds of impersonal 
the lesson which the box is always sup- 


be severely criticised 


observers ; 
posed to be giving to the house at large; the old 
idea of the “quality” being in the boxes, as one 
would have said in the days of Charles IT., when 
Nell Gwynne sold oranges to the ladies in the box- 
es and to the gallants in the corridors—all this 
should prevent. The simile is an unfortunate one. 








Is there anything in the behavior of our lovely | 


women of to-day which should make us think of 
the days of the Merry Monarch ? 

One should not be fussy about one’s supposed 
rights on the staircases or in the coulisses of an 
opera house. 
the public, and all society has to make conces- 
sions. Those people who are polite and consider- 
ate on such oceasions make unnumbered friends. 
We are not always wrong when we quarrel, but 
we are always unpopular. Burke said that man- 
ners were more important than laws. 

It is to be feared that old-fashioned courtesy is 
There 
Is either contemptuous coldness, quarrelsome 


sometimes forgotten at the opera-house. 


It is a great public place, built for | 


pushing, or too great familiarity. The manners of | 


vur young married women are severely criticised. 
A woman who fills ‘a high place in our society, 


who owns an opera box, must remember that she | 


is looked at, studied, by a thousand pairs of lor 
snettes. She should be delicate, elegant, finished. 
She should be unselfish and considerate, amiable 
and honorable. 
for which she does not expect to be thanked. 


She should do gracious things 
She 
is forming the manners of a thousand young wo- 
men, She must submit to criticism from the en- 
vious. Such is the penalty of greatness 

Eccentricity may be pardoned at home; it is 
The 
world still remembers the pale-faced woman who 
followed Mario everywhere, and was always in her 
opera box on the nights when he played. 

It is well to be properly dressed, and to look 
and behave like other people at the opera. One 
should not go to sleep in an opera box. A lady 
must remember that she is a light set on a hill 
She is subjecting herself to 
a very severe and scathing criticism, She must 
think how she is looking and how she is behaving. 

As for young men, they should always be in full 
evening dress if occupying an opera box. They 
must never go to that most elegant of all enter- 
tainments slouchy. They must remember that it 
is both social aud musical, 


never forgiven in crowds in publie places. 


when she is there. 





FESTIVE VINE WREATHS. 

TERY quietly do the Astypalewotes arrange for 
\ marriage festivities. The fathers of the 
young couple, attended by priests and a party of 
young men playing on the bagpipe and lyre, go 
to the meadows where the vineyards are, and as 
they gather, the priest blesses the beautiful trea- 
sure, for from tendrils and leaves will be made the 
wedding wreaths. When the bridegroom comes 
to ask for his bride, before the ceremony in 
charch, a bridemaid meets him on the threshold, 
offering honey with which to trace a cross upon 
the lintel, and a pomegranate, which he breaks 
and scatters outside. The bride, upon the occa- 
sion mentioned by our informant, had upon her 
head what resembled a mitre of gold covered with 
rich traceries of seed-pearls. Her dress was of 
velvet, and her jacket was fringed with number- 
less silver ornaments that jangled musicaily at 
every step. Curious and somewhat intricate 
dances keep the young people energetically busy 
during the evening. 


“ Harper's Youne Peorte is by far the choicest ju- 
venile weekly.” —Philadelphia Press. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
An ILiusrraten WEEKLY. 

The current number contains an article on“ The 
Reign of Land Monsters,” one of the excellent series 
of Chapters in Geology by Mrs. Sorte B. Herrick, 
now drawing to a close; an instalment of “ The 
Household of Glen Holly,” by Lucy C. LILLIE ; 
and the conclusion of Davin Kerr's short serial, 
we Betrayed by the White Elephant.” 

A poem by Frank DeMPSTER SHERMAN accom- 
panies a double- page picture entitled 


CHERRIES, 


EnGravep By Cu. Bavpe FROM THE PAINTING 
BY RUuSSELL. 


There is also a humorous story by R. K. Mun- 
kirTrick, called “ Willie Hay and the Calf,” and 
an amusing rhyme by Bessié CHANDLER. 


SUBSCRIPTION Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harper's Youre Pxror.e 
will be sent on application, 
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THE HOME. 


OW often we may notice that on the 
H death of the head of the family the 
remaining members of that household sell or 
let the house that has so long been their 
home, dispose of the furniture or pack it 
away, and sally forth into the world, out of 
the safeguard of their long abiding-place, 
to seek their fortune or their pleasures, or 
to change the scene and vary the old monot- 
ony, as if for the first time they now had a 
chance to gratify heart’s wishes long forbid- 
den! 
and shut the doors and order the house; the 
old pictures have been turned face to the 
wall in some attic, or they ornament the 
dwellings of other people who have become 
their purchasers; the thousand little things 
that go to make up the ensemble of a home 
are put away, and the places that knew then 
once know them no more. 

There is much that is sad in all this, look 
at it in whatever light there is. Ifthe house 
be empty, what strikes the eye and the heart 
of the passer-by with a quicker or keener 
sense of desolation than the sight of it? 
And this the more especially if that passer- 
by once knew it when faces and lights were 
in the windows and all the insignia of oc- 
cupancy about it. What more melancholy 
to those that have loved it once to think, 
after the first novelty of change has rubbed 
off a little, of the place as silent, cold, and 
empty? And if one conjectures the pos- 
sibility of the spirit of the departed return- 
ing to the lonely scene, what weirder or 
sadder thought could be than that forlorn 
soul in the forsaken spot? 

But all this, of course, is the purely sen- 
timental side and aspect of the case, is 
thought and fancy justifiable as the love 
of home is a sentiment, and the appreciation 


Strangers tread the floors and open 


| of all the virtues and delights of home leads 





to a sentimental consideration of it, and as 
home must always be haunted by the mem- 
ory, if not by the actual forms, of those that 
have made it a living-place, and not the four 
walls of atomb. But as a plain fact, and 
not as a sentimental consideration, there are 
very much more important views to be taken 
of the desolated and abandoned homestead. 

Weary of ciose continement in the home 
of long standing; weary of restraint at the 
hand that now holds the reins no more; 
weary of possible penury which withheld a 
thousand longed-for gratifications, or of just 
as possible extravagance that threatened to 
waste all the family possessions; weary pos- 
sibly of the cares and labors of house-keep- 
ing, or weary with heart-sick weariness of 
the walls that #ave been witnesses with 
them of the sights and scenes of sickness and 
suffering and death —the wife, the daughters, 
leave that home of years, and depart on their 
travels, or to try the seductive charms of 
hotel life, or the life of the private boarder, 
which every one but the private boarder 
fancies to be such a happy one. And the 
old house is left to itself or to the strangers, 
and the family that had a home is homeless. 
From that time henceforth those women live 
not in rooms with chests of drawers and 
cupboards and closets and wardrobes, but 
in their trunks, lifting out tray after tray 
for the sake of a pin or a handkerchief. 
Instead of the liberty of a house, they are 
cramped into a room, usually a single one, 
or at most but two rooms. Instead of the 
exercise of as much hospitality as they 
choose, they have to ask a landlady’s per- 
mission for the favor of a cup of tea to a 
guest; and they find all the other boarders 





| sion thereby, or to alienate affection. 


entertaining their guest as if the guest were 
common property. Instead of privacy, there 
is publicity; the manifestation of their every 
emotion is scanned by curious and nearly 
indifferent eyes, commented on, conclusions 
drawn, and gossip created. And when sick- 
ness comes, and when death comes, can the 
thought of dreariness and desolateness go 
farther than the scope afforded either for the 
victim or the survivors, and that in spite of 
the kindest intentions and best efforts on 
the part of those who conduct the inn, or 
what answers for the inn, or any of its de- 
partments ? 

If all this is the way in which the loss of 
a home affects those of ample means to al- 
low them the best in travel and at public- 
houses, in what way is it that people of 
small means, of seanty and pinched incomes, 
or even of no income at all but that of earn- 
ings, are affected by the loss of this central 
spot, this shelter, this roof over the head ? 
Sell everything, suffer everything in the 
way of deprivation, was a dying parent’s 
advice to children, but keep the house to be 
together in, whatever befall. It was sound 
advice. So long as those children, young 
or old, had a roof, they could suffer and be 
strong together. Their wants, their depri- 
vations, were their own and not public 
property. If needs must that they starve, 
they could starve in silence and dignity, 
with none but themselves the wiser or the 
worse. All their little shifts were not sub- 
jects of general discussion ; their work was 
not on inspection; strangers were not able 
to interfere among them, or to sow dissen- 
Close 
together in the habitual contact of daily 
life, they could only be bound the more 
closely in habits of thought, in love, and in 
mutual concern, 

And the roof-tree was responsible for it 
all. The roof-tree was the bond and the 
protector; it took the place of parent; it 
was a shield and bulwark against the world, 
No; the experience of seattered and ship- 
wrecked families has everywhere proved 
that much discomfort, much misery, might 
have been spared them had they clung 
together in one home; that those who 
have a home should keep it; it is their safe- 
ty in worldly and material comfort. Part 
with land, part with jewels, part with heir- 
looms, keepsakes, treasures, but keep the 
house so long as the sticks and timbers hold 
together, It is a stronghold; it is a castle, 
however poor and old, Warwick Castle it- 
self no better for its purposes. It is not 
merely that “be it ever so humble there’s 
no place like home,” but that it is home, the 


| single spot where one reigns, where one is 











unfettered and fully one’s self, where one 
has one’s tools and equipments loosely and 
at ease about one, where one is at large lib- 
erty, Where one exists satisfied with the 
natural love of kin if other love is denied 
one, a place to retire and withdraw in, to 
feel safety and protection in, to live in, and 
at last to die in. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
SOCIAL UPS AND DOWNS. 


RIVING lately throngh a pretty village, I 

was shown the superb country-seat of a man 
who was by a few years my senior in college, and 
whom I remembered as then a poor boy. Ile 
had since died, after acquiring great wealth, and 
I was told that the place was already rapidly 
running to decay, that the only son was deeply in 
debt, and that it would probably soon come un- 
der the hammer of the auctioneer, This inevita- 
bly suggested the motto which one may hear 
among country people, “It takes about three 
generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” 
A man pinches himself to secure for his boy an 
education or some form of start in life; the son 
is successful in making a fortune; the grandson 
has not the discipline of poverty, but meets the 
perils of wealth; they overcome him, the proper- 
ty vanishes, and the great-grandson is born poor 
after all. As a result, wealth in this country 
is rarely more than a generation or two old. To 
keep it together there are required all the safe- 
guards which are thrown around wealth in Eng- 
land; for instance, the practice of primogeniture, 
ov the inheritance by the first-born son, The 
merit of this institution is, according to that 
stout old Tory, Dr. Samuel Johnson, that it makes 
but one fool in a family—namely, the son and 
heir. Traces of this institution are to be found 
in several of our early colonies, though it has 
vanished so utterly that the very thought of 
there being any intrinsic superiority in the po- 
sition of the eldest son has almost disappeared 
from the American mind. And yet it is the 
only means of guaranteeing against the recur- 
rence of shirt sleeves. 

So strong is the impression of careful students 
among us against the possible permanence of 
wealth that it used to be gravely argued, thirty 
years ago, that no such permanence could ever be 
created under our institutions, because of the 
rapid multiplication of heirs in successive gen- 
erations. Time has removed this impression; 
and indeed those who held this opinion over- 
looked that important law of nature first eluci- 


| dated by Mr. Francis Galton, that the very ex- 


istence of a very large property usually implies 
the want of prolific qualities in a family, and 





that hereditary wealth tends rather to concentra- 
tion than to distribution. That is, a man mar- 
ries an heiress; the very fact of her being an 
heiress is apt to imply that she is an only child, 
or nearly so; and this again renders it probable 
that she will have few children or none. When 
this trait runs through a family, large fortunes 
will sometimes be built up by mere accretion and 
combination,» I once knew a lonely man of melan- 
choly aspect who had in this way inherited three 
fortunes, through the lack of other heirs in the 
family, and he himself died childless, and handed 
them along to a distant relative. But even 
where families are large it is possible to have a 
fortune so enormous that the family collectively 
do not spend their income ; and in that case it 
will keep on accumulating, as in the case of the 
great Vanderbilt property, and there will still be 
more than enough forall. Only very spendthrift 
qualities, going far beyond the bounds of decen- 
cy and morality, can fairly make away with a 
very large property, after it has once so expanded 
that the ordinary income is too large to spend. 
But while an occasional estate, like a tidal 
wave in the ocean, thus makes for itself a new 
channel and carves out new islands and con- 
tinents, almost all wealth fluctuates, as with high 
and low tide, and is here to-day and to-morrow 
An experienced business man in Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, Mr. Joseph Hl. Walker, has re- 
cently collected on this point a most valuable se- 
ries of statistics. Worcester is a city of about 
70,000 inhabitants, growing rapidly, and with 
such diversified mechanical industries that it 
rarely knows hard times. By tracing minutely 
the career of the families of the manufacturers 
of Worcester, dating from successive epochs, 
Mr. Walker has thrown curious and unexpected 
light on American social life. Taking, for in 
stance, the manufacturers and capitalists of 1840, 
he finds that out of 80 of these there were 14 
who failed in business, while 14 either died hav- 
ing property or retired with property; but only 
3 of the sons of the original 30 now have any 
property or have died leaving any. 
75 manufacturers in 


goue. 


“There were 
1850, of whom 30 either 
died or retired with property ; but only 6 of the 
sous of the 75 now have any property, or died 
leaving any. There were 107 manufacturers in 
1860, of whom 60 died or retired with property, 
but only & of the sons of the 107 now have 
any property, or died leaving any.” This digest 
of Mr. Walker's statistics is taken from the New 
York Hvening Post, and it furnishes the most 
formidable confirmation ever given of the rustic 
theory of “shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” 

If this state of things has thus existed in an 
old and well established city like Worcester— 
which was first settled in 1675, and first perma- 
nently settled in 1715—it can hardly be less 
marked in the newer society of more changeable 
communities, The simple conclusion is, that in 
America the poor man of to-day is the rich man 
of to-morrow, and the converse. Of these 80 
Worcester manufacturers of 1840, 28 began as 
journeymen; and what is still more remarkable, 
because later in time, 161 of the 176 manufac 
Nearly 
half went into Worcester from farms, and most 
of the others were the sons of mechanics, only 
15 of the 176 being the sons of manufacturers. 
It would be hard to imagine a more complete 
refutation of the impression prevailing in many 
minds, that there has now come to be a consid 
erable class in America of the permanently 
wealthy, who for several generations neither toil 
nor spin. The obvious reason of this delusion is 
that our immediate observation usually stops 
with two generations, and only older men or sta- 
tisticians trace it farther. Moreover, wealth, like 
all other grounds of rank, has a glamour for the 
imagination, and when a family has been living in 
luxury for twenty or thirty vears, it is as hard to 
recall its day of small things as it is to look~on 
the Princess of Wales in England and reeall the 
time when she was a poor young Danish princess, 
and had to make her dresses with her own 
needle. Nor is it practicable, in the other direc 
tion, so to build up wealth that one’s posterity 
may not by-and-by be poor. One generation of 
crime or madness may bring about that result; 
it is doubtless as easy to run through a hundred 
millions as through a hundred, if one only begins 
to run; and the heir of untold riches may end 
like that German prince celebrated in the stu 
dent songs of Scheffel, who staid a year with his 
courtiers at each tavern, drinking up in each 
case the cost of a village in his principality, and 
who finally bequeathed his last village to thie 
university, and his thirst to its students 
T. Wo 


turers of 1878 began as journeymen. 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
By CATHERINE OWEN, 
VIL. 

VARIOUS WAYS OF SERVING OYSTERS. 

Oysters a la Villeroi.—Seald (or blanch) some 
large oysters, dry them, then drop them into some 
very thick Villeroi sauce (see No. IT.), let them get 
hot in it, but not boil. Take them out one by 
one; be sure they are thickly coated with the 
sauce; have a large dish heaped with sifted 
crumbs or cracker meal; as you lift each oyster 
from the sauce lay it on the meal, turn it 
gently over in the meal, so that a light coat ad- 
heres, and the sauce is by no means rubbed off. 
Place them on an oiled plate where they will get 
quite cold, so that the sauce may chill and form 
a whitish glaze under the crumbs. Beat two 
eggs with two table-spoonfuls of water, and when 
free from strings, dip each oyster in the egg, 
using a small fork; let superfluous egg drip off 
for a moment, then lay the oysier again on a deep 
bed of cracker crumbs, cover well, pat very gen- 
tly, and lay each as you do it on a dish sprinkled 
with them. Fry two minutes in very hot deep 
fat, being careful the oysters do not touch cach 
other. 
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If I have made these directions as clear as I 
hope, it will be understood that each oyster has 
a rich creamy coating under the crumbs, and ev- 
ery effort must be made to avoid breaking the 
outer shell of egg and crumb. For this reason 
the fat should be heated to 400°, But although 
great care in handling is necessary, they are not 
difficult to sueceed with when that care is given, 

Oyster Kabobs.—There ave two ways of prepar- 
ing these dainties, and I give both. For those who 
cannot eat bacon, the first will probably be accept- 
able. For kabobs of any kind, silver or plated 
skewers are proper, although very slender wooden 
ones may be used. Put in a stewpan a small 
onion chopped very fine, a dessert-spoonful of 
parsley and a dozen mushrooms, also chopped, let 
these fry one minute in a large table-spoonful of 
butter, add a dessert-spoonful (scant) of flour, 
stir all together, then drop in as many fat ovsters 
as required, which must have been blanched in 
their own liquor and the beards removed ; stir 
all round, and add three beaten volks of eggs, one 
at a time, taking care they do not curdle, but get 
just thick enough to cling round the oyster. 
String six oysters on each little skewer, basting 
with the sauce wherever it does not adhere; let 
each skewer cool, then roll the whole in beaten 
eggs and abundant cracker meal, so that the 
skewer will seem to be run through a sausage 
lengthwise. Fry two minutes in very hot deep fat, 
serve on a napkin; allow one skewer to each per- 
Two minutes, if the fat be sufficiently hot, 
will fry oysters a pale yellow brown. They should 
never take longer than this, for oysters harden 
and shrink if overdone in the least. For this 
reason the use of a pyrometer, when possible, 
mistakes and trouble, Such articles 
oysters, smelts, or any small things, should be 
fried at a temperature of 880° to 4009, It must 
be remembered that all fried articles darken after 
they leave the frying kettle, and therefore a very 
pale vellow becomes a golden color on the dish. 

Kabobs No. 2.—This is the recipe given by the 
author of the well-known Pytchley books, and is 
admirable. Take the beards from as many fat, 
fair-sized oysters as required. You require fat 
bacon that is thick enough through to allow of 
circles being cut from the slices as large as the 
oysters. 


saves as 





Cut the bacon very thin, get a cutter 
the size of the oysters, trim them with it, then 
cut eight circles of bacon for six oysters. Put 
first a piece of bacon, then an oyster, then more 
bacon, on each little skewer, till there are six 
with of 
through the centre and one at each end; string 
them very evenly. Take a very little cayenne 
on the tip of a knife and a salt-spoonful of salt; 
this with two which 
table-spoonfuls of water have been added. 


oysters a piece bacon between each 





mix beaten eggs to two 


Dip 


them drip an 





each skewer of kabobs in this ; let 
instant, then lay them on a deep bed of crumbs 
or cracker meal, Cover them thoroughly, shake 
them, then dip again into the egg (if this has be- 
come full of crumbs, strain it), and again lay 
them in the meal. Shake lightly again, and ar- 
range each skewer of kabobs in a frying basket, 
and fry two minutes. 

I have spoken in the foregoing directions for 
“crumbing,” of using plenty of meal, and expe- 
rience tells me that the rule with those unfamiliar 
with proper methods is to use so little that a plate- 
ful would be considered plenty. With this quan- 
tity no good work can be done. You need to turn 
on to a board or dish at least a quart of crumbs, 
or a whole box of cracker meal. This will enable 
vou to smother the article until every part is 
covered, instead of sprinkling a little over and 
under (which generally falls off as fast as put on, 
and leaves a surface yellow with egg in parts), 
as you must do if a small quantity only is used. 
All the meal that is left must be carefully sifted 
and put away. If the small masses of egg and 
crumb which will be mixed with it are not sifted 
out, the cracker meal cannot be used again. There 
inust also be plenty of egg used for dipping. 

Oysters in Aspic.—For these, dariole moulds are 
needed, or the small fire-proof china soufflée cases 
which imitate paper may be used. A dariole is a 
small straight-sided tin mould holding rather less 
than a gill, They will be found at large house- 
stores, or a tinman could easily make 
them, they being, in fact, like deep corn-muffin 
pans. If they are made to order, avoid getting 
them too large—three inches deep by two across 
Fill these moulds with 
auspice jelly uearly cold, set them on ice while you 
prepare the oysters, which must be bearded and 
cooked till plump in butter, but not allowed to 
color, When cool, cut them in half, throw them 
into some stiff bechamel (see.No, IL), which must 
be warmed till like thick cream, sprinkle with a 
dust of cayenne; lay the oysters to get cold, that 
the bechamel may harden on them. Scoop the 
centre very carefully out of the moulds of aspie, 
leaving « half-ineh thickness all round, fill the 
centres with the oysters, pour in more aspic, cold, 





furnishing 


will be large enough. 


but not set, and put on ice for a few hours, or till 
ready to serve. The aspic from the centres should 
have been preserved and used to chop with more 
to garnish the dish. Turn the moulds out very 
carefully, and garnish with chopped aspie and 
water-cress or parsley, 

It is, of course, understood that bechamel sauee 
cold is like blane-mange, and that anything coated 
with it will be enveloped in white jelly, not in a 
sticky white sauce. If bechamel does not become 
white jelly when cold, the stock of which it is 
made is not stiff enough. 

Lobster in Aspic is prepared as for salad, the 
solid meat cut in dice and rolled in mayonnaise, 
then in chopped chervil or parsley. Then pro- 
ceed exactly as for the oysters. 

Oysters @ la Tartave.—The oyster shells for 
serving oysters @ /a Tartare must be of good shape 
and exquisitely clean ; therefore, when using oys- 
ters on the half-shell, always pick out any that 
may be deep yet stand well, and have a good 
shape; scald and scrub them, and keep for use. 
Scald as many fat oysters as required in their 











own liquor till firm—three minutes at boiling- 
point will usually do this; the oysters must be 
just plump, vet if underdone they will be flabby. 
Put them on ice, choose as many tiny leaves as 
you have oysters from the heart of a lettuce ; 
they must all be of a size, or trimmed so, and 
the size only just large enough to line the shells 
without coming over them, Lay a leaf on each 
shell, cut each oyster in half, lay four halves in 
pyramid fashion on the lettuce leaf, and mask 
the top of each, just before serving, with Tartare 
sauce. Allow two to each person, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FABRICS 
\TRIPED erépe de Chine woven very thin is 
the new fabric for summer mourning dresses. 
The stripes are of different degrees of thinness, 
some like gauze, and those next them like sum- 
mer Bengaline, or else with corded stripes in 
clusters, or hair lines on a thin stripe next a 
broader stripe, or perhaps every other stripe is 
lightly embroidered ; broad stripes over an inch 
wide are considered most stylish. There are also 
barred China crapes that are very handsome, the 
bars being like open rows of braid, and the cen- 
tres crinkled like Japanese ¢ The plain 
China crapes are now made in very fine qualities, 
and are so entirely without lustre that they are 
chosen for the most elegant toilettes to be worn 
in the deepest mourning. 

Grenadines have been little used for two or 
three years, but are now revived in great variety, 
For first deep mourning are sewing-silk grena- 
dines of plain surfaces, so closely woven that 
they do not require silk beneath them; lighter 
qualities are like silk muslin, and the gaze de 
Chambéry is a similar fabrie of glossy thin silky 
black. The open-meshed silk and wool Hernani, 
with all the armure, canvas, and iron grenadines, 


FOR SUMMER MOURNING DRESSES. 


ye, 





is again used, either quite plain or else with new 
striped patterns alternately like crape, or like 
Bengaline or the twilled peau de soie, each stripe 
from one to two inches wide, making effective 
patterns for over-dresses above plain grenadine 
skirts. For those who dislike stripes are figures 
of Greek keys and large balls, or Gothie arches 
of dull silken armure 
grounds, and there are many Spanish lace de- 


surface sunk in open 
signs woven quite thick on their surfaces that 
recall the faney for brocades. The more opaque 
camel’s-hair grenadines have a hem-stitched bor- 
der along one selvage to use for trimming, and 
these excellent fabrics are also striped and barred 
in many ways. For half-mourning the more lus- 
trous silk grenadines have ribbon stripes of taf- 
feta edged with white, or else they have double 
or triple lines of white woven in twills. 

Nuns’ veiling remains the popular summer fab- 
ri¢ for mourning, just as Henrietta cloth is for 
winter dresses. It is of varied thicknesses, and 
has its own trimming in its wide selvage, which 
is always an inch in width, and in the better quali- 
ties is two or even three inches wide. There are 
also many striped veilings, those with repped silk, 
like Bengaline, being very handsome. For even- 
ing dresses worn in mourning the large-meshed 
Brussels nets are used in lavers, as tulle is ar- 
ranged, also in pleated flounces with ribbon trim- 
ming, India silk is worn in solid color in deep 
mourning, but, even in its best qualities, is not 
found so satisfactory as that with white figures ; 


it becomes “stringy,” and does not wear well 
otherwise. Davonnaise is a barégelike fabrie 
much used by French modistes for summer 


mourning. 
For thicker tamise cloth of smooth 
plain surface and pure wool is chosen for sea- 


fabrics 


side and mountain wear, while for travelling are 
Cheviots of light quality, bison cloths, and serges, 
or else the Sicilienne mohairs that resemble al- 
paca, but are more broadly woven, like the basket- 
weaving once 80 popular, 

English crape is less used for trimmings for 
summer gowns, and many families object to it 
altogether, using folds and pleatings of the dress 
goods with dull jet and ribbons instead. The 
dull lustreless gros grain ribbons are excellent 
trimmings for nuns’ veiling and India silk dresses, 
while gauze ribbons are used on black net. 

DESIGNS FOR MOURNING DRESSES, 

The new polonaise and princesse dresses, with 
many other straight with very slight 
drapery, are made up in mourning materials. 
Wide side-pleatings, or a plain skirt of wool, will 
cover the lower part of the foundation skirt, and 
may be bordered with a fold of crape, or the wide 
selvage of the goods, or with four or five rows of 
gros grain ribbon. The polonaise falls almost to 
the foot in front and back, and is similarly bor- 
dered with some lengthwise trimmings on the 
waist, or else it has revers and a pleated vest 
with a pointed girdle. Excellent models for polo- 
naise dresses were given in Bazar No. 47 of Vol. 
XX. China crape and India silk dresses are 
made with gathered bodices, or with clusters of 
lengthwise tucks in 
yoke shape, with gros grain ribbon an inch wide 


styles 


from the shoulders down 
set between these clusters from the shoulders to 
the end of the bodice. The skirt has pleated 
flounces up each side, with long apron drapery in 
front in many curves, while the back has full 
straight breadths laid in close pleats down the 
right side, but falling in jabot folds on the left. 
Nuns’ veiling is made up with the entire skirt in 
wide box pleats from the waist down to the knees, 
then hanging loosely, like a flounce, and finished 
with selvage at the foot. The only drapery is 
that made by the sash of dull gros grain silk, 
which is three-eighths or else half a vard wide, 
and is passed around the hips, edging the bodice, 
and is tied behind in two long loops with still 
longer ends that reach to the foot of the skirt. 
The bodice may be severely plain, or it may be 
shirred full on the shoulders and folded into fine 
pleats at the waist line, or else it may have fine 














tucks lengthwise at the top, showing like a point- 
ed guimpe above a plain basque. Full sleeves 
held in fine tucks at the top, or else in small 
pleats along the whole outside of the arm, are on 
mourning dresses. For simple house dresses are 
nuns’ veilings made with a belted French waist 
and full-gathered skirt hemmed and tucked, or 
else with rows of gros grain feather-edged ribbon 
above the hem; a row of the ribbon is also then 
placed under the end of the hem to finish it 
neatly, 

Mourning bonnets of crape or of straw are 
more trimmed than they formerly were, as will 
be seen in the illustrations. Veils are also worn 
shorter, and are draped back of the trimming to 
fall behind. For light mourning Brussels net 
bonnets are made up in pleated folds or in shirred 
puffs, trimmed with gauze ribbons and dull jet 
ornaments, 

FEATURES OF NEW DRESSES. 
The newest French bodices are no longer 
basques, for though made to spring over the hips 
slightly and show the graceful curves below the 
waist line, they are not finished in the back with 
tails or a postilion, but are simply pointed or 
rounded as best suits the wearer’s figure, and the 
fulness of the skirt or its drapery is gathered on 
tle edges of the back, following its outlines close- 
ly. Whalebones extend to the end of the point, 
and make it slope prettily over the slight tour- 
nure; this effect is best on plainly covered back 
forms, but is also given when the middle forms 
are pleated. The fronts of such bodices are point- 
ed only an inch or two below the waist line, and 
are covered by a girdle, or else by a sash which 
may be drawn straight across the front, yet fol- 
lows the point in the back and drops down there 
in wide loops and ends to form the only drapery 
on the box-pleated skirt. When such 
are made of light materials, such as crépeline, 
veiling, or India silk, the tops of the fronts are 
tucked by hand from the shoulders to nearly half 
their length in clusters, each of seven or eight 


’ 


bodices 


tucks very near together, showing their edges as 
Two clusters of such tucks 
begin on each shoulder, and one each side of the 
throat, All the fulness is drawn together in the 
middle at a sash, and no 
darts are taken in this outside fabric. To trim 
this bodice further, gros grain ribbon an inch 


accordion pleats do, 


the waist line under 


wide begins on the shoulders and in front between 
and is laid smooth to the 
end of the bodice, tapering of course toward the 
Waist line; of this 
from the shoulders, and one row is added from 


the clusters of tucks, 


seven rows ribbon descend 


from 
silk three-eighths of a yard wide edges this bod- 


under each arm. A gros grain sash cut 


ice in front and descends to the point in the back 
with its two | 


ti 


mg loops and ends gathered above 
the sash and falling over it to make a slight ful- 
hess, as the skirt is box pleated all around with- 
out drapery. The full sleeves are tucked at the 
top lengthwise over a silk lining, and are gather- 
ed to a wide cuff through which the hand passes. 
Three rows of ribbon separated by two clusters 
of tucks pass around the arm to form such cuffs. 
The skirt of these ribbon-trimmed dresses when 
made of bordered goods, such as nuns’ veiling, 
has the selvage border at the foot, and is ar- 
ranged in fourteen or fifteen broad box pleats 
sewed quite flat from the belt to the knees, then 
Three 


set down each 


left to fall loose as a flounce to the foot, 
rows of the inch-wide ribbon are 
of these pleats the entire length of the skirt, and 
are cut out in forks at the foot, or else turned 
under in a loop. The reader who is making sum- 
mer mourning dresses will find this design ex- 
cellent for light woollens, such as veiling or crépe- 
line. This fashion is also pretty for young girls’ 
white wool dresses for Commencement-day, and 
for the changeable veilings that will be worn all 
A pretty model imported for Newport 
is of shot red and black veiling, giving the soft 


Summer, 


red hue so fashionable for sea-side toilettes ; the 
selvage border at the foot is black. and the rib- 
bons used for stripir 
sash drapery, are of black gros grain. 


iw 


is well as the wide silk 


The neck 


is draped with a black lace barbe. 

A feature of new French dresses is an attempt 
to do away with the high standing collar so long 
in favor, leaving the throat bare as low as the 
collar-bone, and finishing the neck of the dress 
with a turned-over knife-pleating of silk like that 
of the dress, or else draping a lace barbe along 
arranging it in a fan-like 
and front. This new de- 
parture will only be adopted by those with a 
short, fair, and plump neck and throat, hence 
most of the imported dresses brought over this 






the sides of the nec 
pleated bow in back 


season, When cut in this way, require a little 
guimpe of net or embroidery, or else kerchief-like 
folds of white India silk laid close against the 
otherwise uncovered neck. 

For misses, graduates, and very young ladies 
are pretty dresses of white veiling or of China 
silk made with a round gathered skirt and round 
plain waist buttoned behind and ent off even 
across just under the arms, to be filled out at the 
top with a guimpe of figured net or embroidery 
permanently set in. The sleeves, in mutton-leg 
shape, are of the material of the guimpe without 
lining. For Commencement-day these dresses 
are trimmed with four to six rows of white wa- 
tered ribbon around the skirt just above the hem, 
and a single row at the edge of the skirt; a very 
wide moiré sash ribbon is folded around the waist 
and tied behind; for other occasions and for 
bridemaids vellow moiré ribbons and sash are 
used for trimming; the dog-collar with bow be- 
hind is of this ribbon, and bracelets of it are tied 
around the full transparent sleeves. White dot- 
ted net dresses for bridemaids are similarly made 
over slips of blue or pink silk, and instead of the 
girlish borders of ribbon, there are lengthwise 
bands of ribbon on each side, or else several rows 
are down the back, or perhaps, instead of a sash, 
there are two wide ribbons down the back, one 
half the length of the skirt, and the other much 
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longer, sewed to the net, and each ending in a 

large rosette. Large dots on net are more fas 


ionable than the small dots of point d’esprit, but 
in choosing net to use as a transparent over a 


other color these la ge dots must not be so ne 
together, or they look heavy and destroy the | 
effect ; ‘ ; 

The Marie 


folds 


Antoinette fichu is being made of 
aterial light 


ot the dress n to complete 
dresses Of casiimere, 


and 


Bengaline for 


Three or four wi 


crepe line, or 


carruge street tollettes 
folds cross 


the back and shoulders and 
rowed as the waist 


tapers, then are crossed on 


the bust and carried to the back, each end bei: 


finished with «a ribbon bow on the tournure, This 
isa pretty finish to a voung lady's pale gray crép 

tucked d 
<kirt with but- 
tertly-wing points in front and back for drapery 


line dress made with full sleeves owt 


from the armholes, and a pleated 


Suede colored Bengaline dresses are similat 

made, and both these toilettes are worn with 
large black round hats of straw with the crown 
nearly covered with long stemmed flowers, and 


the brim capriciously bent to suit the taste of th 
wearer, 





White piqué vests, either plain, or embroidered 


in borders 





all-over des used by 


of 


or in 
tailors in spring 
stuffs 


Cashmere, veiling, Bengaline, Ih 


cowns light rough woollen 
dia silks, and 
toilettes 
worn at afternoon receptions and weddings thi 


black lace are the materials of the new 
even than last 
ot t 
is silver galloon ot old- 
The polonaise and 
as all straight designs 


spring. Gray is in greater favor 


year, and is trimmed either with ribbon e 


same shade, or 


else there 


fashioned gimp on the waist. 
princesse stvles, as well 
are becoming, es- 


are worn by all to whom they g 
pecially by those with full plump figures that do 


The English 


fashion very generally prevails of wearing a black 


not require drapery about the hips. 


hat and a small black wrap, either a mantle or 
jacket, with dresses of any color, no matter how 
light, and the Anglomaniacs take further pleasure 
in wearing small fur capes late in the season with 
blac k lace dress« ~ 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
M. A. CoNNELLY ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTABLE, 
& Co.; James McCrerry & Co.; Loxp & TayLor ; 
and Le Bourtm.oer Brortirers. 





PERSONAT.. 


“Max O’Reuv” (M. Paut Biovet) and his 
wife sailed for England on the Germanic in Apri 
M. BLover has had a most successful tour of the 


United States, few foreigners having been better 
received or more deservedly so, and his impres 
sions of America and the Americans, which will 
be written as the outcome of his trip, are pretty 
sure to be pleasant. M. BLover’s family ex 

of a wife, a daug ind a fox-terric 
The daughter was left behind at a boarding 
school, where, by special 


sists it 


\ favor, the terrier was 
kept till his master’s return. M. BLourr says 
that if he had not been able to leave his dog in 
a comfortable home, he would not have eome 
uway. Dows are certainly having their dav now. 
There was never more eare taken in their breed 
ing, or more fondness shown for them individu 
ally. <A fine dog is now a necessary part of ev 


ery well-regulated louse! and no voung lady 


considers that 


rid 





she makes a proper appearan 
on Fifth Avenue without a setter, a St. Bernard, 
or a brace of bull-dogs trotting by her 
Sern KInMAN, a veteran scout, has present 


ed every President from BUCHANAN to AnTuHUuk 
With a chair made by him f from the horns 
and hide of elk and de he lias siain Mr. Kin 
MAN is making one of these chairs tor President 
CLEVELAND, but trouble from an old gunshot 
wound has delayed its progress 

Congressman Perry BeLMont is a small 
man With sharp black eves, black hair and mus 
tache, and dark complexion Ile dresses hand 
somely but unostentatiously, and has the affable 
nuinner of the successful polit M sEL- 
MONT is a bachelor, and keeps bachelor’s hall 
in a handsome lous Washington, where he 
vives *'stayv’’ dinner p Ss that are conspicuous 
for their taste bot ! matter of table ador 
ments and good cv« v 

Joseru Jerrenson would have been a dis 
tinguished painter iftie had not turned his at 
tention to the dramatic t Even us it is he 
does not paint as an amateur, but wields the 
brush with a grace d knowledge that many 
Acudemicians might envy M JEFFERSON'S 
taste lies in the direction o idscapes, and his 
manner is that of Corot I} is much of the 
sume yventie green in color tna tire sam love 
of Nature as he finds her, which is in her simpler 
mood. Mr. JEFFERSON has his home at Hoho 
kus, New Jersey, but lie spends the severe winter 
months on his plantation in the South Hi 
season “fon the road’’—that is, theatrical tour 
—lasts about three months. Mr. Jerrerson, : 





though a vigorous 
atan ¢ where he 
he can afford to take it 

—Hennry C. Lea, the antiquarian and author, 
has one of the largest libraries in Philadelphia, 
and he spends the greater part of his time among 
his books. 


and hearty man, has arrived 
t t, and luckily 


appreciates rest, 





His house is also rich in works of 
art, fine engravings, beautiful bronzes, M: 
Lea recently gave $50,000 to the Philadelphia Li 
brary for the extension of its a 

Professor J 


ete 





commodations 
HARTEL, fencing « hampion of 
Austria and Germany, h brought a company 
of nine young this country, 
who will make a short tour for the purpose of 
illustrating the benefits of fencing as a healthful 
exercise for women. Fencing has already be 
come a fashionable accomplishment in New 
York, and there are several young lady members 
of the Fencers’ Club 

—Mrs. GOULD, a wealthy New York widow 
has a taste for railroad enterprises that seems to 
vo with the name. She subscribed the neces 
sury funds to carry on the work of const 


women fencers to 


truction 
of the Covington ad Macon road, and person 
ally watched the progress of the work until the 
last spike was driven. She had a construction 
engine at her command, which she has been 
known to order out at night that she might 
watch the men working by torch-light. Mrs. 
GouLp is said to be under forty, aud las a daugh- 
ter who is just sixteen, 
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Brainep Camec’s-1atrn Costume 


Fig l Mot RNING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Mourning 
Handkerchiefs. 


Turse handker 
chiefs are of fine 
linen cambric with 
hem - stitched bor 
ders of plain black 
or printed black 
and white. 


English Crape 
Walking Hat. 

Tais round hat 
has a closely rolled 
revers brim and a 
crown arched at the 
top ; it is covered 
smoothly with 
crape, and has a 
finish of narrow 
crape folds at the 
edge of the brim. 
Several high bows 
of crape are 
strapped against 
the front, and fast 
ened among them 
are two dull jet 
bead wings. 


Mourning Cap. 
See illustration on 
page 325. 

Tue cap is made 
of lustreless black 
silk gauze. It has 





ment. 


Youne Lapy’s Suing-stervep Wrap.—Front.—[For Back, see 
Page 325. ]—(For pattern and description see Suppl., No. III., Figs. 18-21.) 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


VOLUME XXI., NO. 20, 
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Gauze Bonner. Enauish Crapre Bonnet. 


For description see Suppl. For description see Supplement 





Enouisn Crape Warkine Hart. 


} nnd | 


Hexeietta Crota axp Crapg Costum! Front 
[For Back, see Page 325. ] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-12 
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MOURNING WRAPS. 


Fig. 2.—Crapr-TrimMep MantLe ror Exvperty Lapy.—Back.—| For Front, 
see Page 325. ]—{For pattern and description see Suppl., No. II., Figs. 13-17.) 


Fig. 2.—Mournina 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


a small stiff net 
frame, cut eleven 
inches long and 
four inches deep, 
and sloped to a 
depth of two inches 
and a half at the 
back corners; this 
is fitted by a narrow 
pleat at each side of 
the front and back, 
wired at the edge, 
and bound. Two 
narrow box-pleated 
frills of doubled 
gauze surround the 
lower edge. The 
top is filled in with 
loops and ends of 
bias gauze that has 
a rolled slip-stitched 
hem. 


Widow’s Crape 
Cap. 
See illustration on 
page 325. 

THis cap consists 
of a square of six 
inches of English 
crape, which is 
folded diagonally 
through the middle, 
interlined with net, 
and stiffened with 
ribbon wire at the 
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Fig. 1.—Enetisn Crare Bonnet. Vig. 2—Impromwerep Sirk Crare Bonner. 


beads, ete In the group Fig. 1 beads The other is composed of 





is shown a ruche composed of a 
frill backed by a fold of black 
erépe lisse, the frill edged with 


loops of black and white feather- 





edged ribbon. 











Young Lapy’s Strxg-steeveD Wrap. very narrow white feather-edged Black Silk Round Hat. ; 

Back.—{ For Front, see Page 324 ] ribbon. The trimming below is Tue black silk of which this ' ( ss meee M ANTI EK FO Es DERI Y 

For pattern and description see Supple- of black gauze, and is worn turned hat is made is laid smoothly on a sADY RONT For Ba see Pag 24.) 
ment, No, IIL, Figs, 18-21. down over the edge of the collar frame that has a high sloping E patt and deser n see Supple 


One of the trimmings in the group crown and a revers brim which 





Fig. 2 consists of a white cord sur forms two corner sat the back, and 





mounted by several rows of jet 


is only rolled slightly at the front 


Wipow’s Crare Cap 








Henrietta CLori AND 


Fig. 4.—CraPE AND 
Crave Costume.—Back. Henrierra Cioru Dress 
[For Front, see Page FOR Stour Lapy.—Back, 
324 | See Fig. 3. For pat- 
For pattern and description ter! 


see Suppl, No. L., Figs, 1-12. 


two sides which form the 
point. The edge is fin 
ished with crape folds, 


Mourning Neck- 
Wear. 

Neck folds and ruches 
for mourning are of 
crape, crépe lisse, ot 
gauze for the earlier peri- 
od; and later on, or for 
complimentary mourn- 
ing, are of ribbon, lace, 


ie ro voi RET Erieee 
Or a) bt LALA Ss 
SONOS BS gx rhe ee RS 
q VHF HRS ae 


Fig. 1.—Neck-Wean. 








Fig. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Tatton Jacket. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. 1V., Figs, 22-26. 


Fig, 2.—Casumere anD BENnGaLine 
Dress. 
For description sce Supplement. 





e 


Fig. 3.—Crape anp Heneretta Crora Dress For stout 
Lapy.—Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl,, No, V,, Figs, 27-35, 


np and descr ption see 


Suppl., No. V., Figs. 27-35 


The brim is edged with 
1 border of fine dull jet 
beads. <A silk scarf is 
folded about the crown, 
and held by a jet clasp 
on the front A high 
trimming of silk loops 
is on the back and top 


ot the crown 
Mourning Bonnets, 
Fig. 1 is a high Eng 


lish crape capote bon- 


net, which is covered 





Fig, 2,.—Neck-Wean, 
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smoothly with crape on the outside, and has a 
full box-pleated ruche inside the flaring brim. A 
high crape bow is fastened in the summit of the 
crown with two dull jet pins, and from it two 

The 
» back, 
has a 
pleat- 

The 
2 is made of embroidered erinkled 
The gauze is laid over a frame that 
A high bow of loops 


bands of erape are twisted along the sides, 
erape veil, which is attached underneath the 
is thirty inches wide and thirty-eight long, 
two-inch hem at the lower end, and is box 
ed into a space of six inches at the upper 
Fig 


lk gauze, 


bonnet 








is first covered with crape 
and scalloped button-holed ends is strapped 
and a narrow searf is twisted 
about the crown. The narrow strings and small 
chin bow are made of the same material 


against the front, 





SNOW-BOUND. 
A COMEDY IN ONE ACT. 
By FANNIE AYMAR MATHEWS. 


CHARACTERS: 
Mrs. Ciarence Romaine, @ modern mamma. 
Karuneen Romar, her daughter. 
Gorvon Mariowe, @ desirable parti 
Waiter at the Irving Arms. 

Scenr.— The parlor of the Irving Arms, at Spring 
Vale, on the Hudson, fifteen miles from New 
York. Doors, Right Upper, and Centre. Shab- 
by furniture and dim lights. Fire, R. 

Gordon and Waiter discovered. 


Waiter (assisting Gordon off with the débris of 
torn and saturated raiment). Yes, sir, this is all I 
can find in the house, sir, this old ulster which 
have belonged to the boss, and seen service, sir, 
{ Holds up garment, 
Gordon, 1 should say nearer a century. See 


for more’n a dozen years. 


here, my good fellow, can’t you find me something | 


better than this ? 

Waiter. "Pon my word, sir, I can’t. I'm sure 
for as civil a gentleman I'd do my level best, but, 
you see, there really ain’t no more clothes in the 
house. Why, the last passenger as we carried 
in, sir, we just whipped the blankets and com- 
forters off the bed in twenty-two, sir, and enwel- 
oped him in "em. 

Gordon (resigned!y gelling into ulste r). Well— 
very well. Heilo! no buttons ! 

Waiter. Well, no, sir, there ain’t; but I can 
jest pin it together right smart for you, sir, and— 
“Pin it!? Thank you, no. I have 
escaped from this beastly accident, caused by 


Gordon 


your confounded suburban blizzard and your in- 
ternal rural habit of snow-drifts thirty feet deep, 
without a seratch, and I have no idea of dying of 
lock jaw from a pin wound. 

Waster (hewilde red) No, sir— 

Gordon, Cawt you get me a—a string, or a 
d,or anything to tie round my waist, and keep 

ibominable thing around me ? 
Waiter 


Cordon, 


Yes, sir—yes. 
And look here ; 
a something or 


[ Going R 
just try and find me 
other to knot about 
I don’t intend to get off from a first- 
class railway smash-up scot-free only to depart 
this life vid diphtheria 

Waiter (more bewildered), All right, sir. 
| Axit Rh upper. 
(Gordon. Well, I must say, this is a pretty state 
of affairs! 
a jolly good dinner at Delmonico’s with the boys 
this evening To be sure, there was that ball 
of Mrs. Playfair’s that I had sworn myself to— 
and that Nemesis of a Romaine girl still to be 
met! I wonder if that girl and IL ever well meet ? 
Fate really seems to be against it, although that 


a searl ot 


miy throat, 


| Paces stage.| Just promising myself 


blessed sister of mine is most horribly for it— 
not only for the meeting, but actually wishes me 
to marry the Romaine gir! ! The idea of my man 
“Not if I know myself !—oh no! Upon 
What if I 
do have to spend twenty fout hours or 80 in— 
what's its name ?—oh ves, Spring Vale—I shall 
not 
the surveillance of my sister Eva’s eyes ! 
not have to make myself agreeable to her; and, 
poor child! if [did—well! [Sis.] When I make 
myself agreeable to a girl, it’s always rather dan- 
gerous—for the girl. [Sighs.] 
marry [ Enter Waiter, X.] 
this? 

{ Takes Roman sash and scarlet kerchief fi om 
Waiter. 

Waiter. Best I could do, sir. The last rope 
went down to the wreck ten minutes ago, sir, to 
be used in h’isting a baby out of between the 
ingine and the baggage-car. 

Cordon (resigned). Oh, very well. 

{ Assisted by Waiter, knots the sash about his 
waist, and ties the kerchief around his 
throat, kicks the torn coat, vest, collar, etc., 
up CC. 

Waiter (assisting). This here thing’s kinder 
small to tie on your neck, sir. If you could — 

Gordon. Hold on! | Takes off large ie welled 
Slip it through this—so—there; thank 
you. | Crosses to mirror (L. ), followed by admiring 
eyes of Waiter.| Well, certainly Robert Macaire 
was dressed by Poole in comparison with this rig. 
I look— 

Waiter. Tip-top, sir. As much, sir, like the 
elegant gent as what played the willain in the 
last show as come here as two peas, only [sad/y] 
his mustache was blacker, ‘nd his hair—my, how 
it curled! 

Gordon. Obliged, I'm sure. 
pliment. 


rving! 


the whole, Fortune smiles wpon me. 


have to encounter the Romaine girl under 


I shall 





Bless my soul! 


!—no. Hello! what's 


ring | 


A very neat com- 
Now there’s an equivalent. 
[ Gives money. 

Waiter. Thank ye, sir; you're a gentleman. 

Gordon (aside). And a “willain!” Not at all 
incompatible, come to think of it. [Zo Waiter. ] 
Now, my excellent and discriminating young 
friend, how secon do you think you can give me 
a room ? 

Waiter. A room, sir! [aghast]. This here room 
is at your disposal unless some more poor un- 
fortunates comes along askin’ for a shelter— 











Gordon. But a bed, a wash-stand, a sleeping- 
room—don’t you understand ? 

Waiter. No other room vacant in the hull hotel 
but this. Let me see [meditatively]. There's 
the lady with the broken back in the south room, 
and the party with the eracked-open head in the 
north room [fells them off on fingers], and the 
gent as can’t speak nor breathe in the west room, 
and the lady with a couple of departed half- 
orphans in the east room, and—oh ves! the two 
halves of two different parties in the southwest— 

Gordon, “Told! enough !” | Paces stage fran- 
tically.| All I ask of you is give me something 
to eat, and put no women or children, dead or 
alive, in halves or wholes, in the room with me. 

Waiter (lugubriously). I'll do the wery best I 
ean, sir; but if as how a female party was to 
come along, sir, common feelin’s of humanity, 
sir, °d induce me to take ’em in. 
orders, sir, was to refuse no one, sir, 
to furnish for ’em to in, when we 
couldn’t do no better, at a dollar apiece for the 
night. 

Gordon. Ah! Your “boss” seems to me to 
be a gentleman of a tolerably mercantile turn of 
mind, eh ? [ Arranges his throat. 

Waiter. Lor’! ves, sir. He were in the fish 
and wegetable line first off, and then kinder 
worked into the hotel business after he’d mar- 
ried the cook in this wery house. 

Gordon. How cheerful! The mention of the 
cook, I mean. Now how soon do you think you 
can get me something to eat? 

Waiter. There ain’t no wittles in the hull house, 
sir, until— 

Gordon. What! no food? I thought there 
was always food in the country. T imagined that 
the rural districts were synonymous with chick- 
ens and eggs and milk and honey. 

Waiter. Eggs is riz, sir, sence the 


The boss's 
no one, and 


cheers set 


accident, to 
four cents apiece, sir. 


Gordon, All right! Bring me three soft- 
boiled. 
Waiter. We ’ain’t got none. The last was 


poured raw down the throat of the party what— 
Gordon. A elass of milk, then. 
Wailer. The two children as is merely remains 
at this present moment had the last drop of— 
Gordon (wildly). Catch a chicken, then, and 
have it broiled at once 
Waiter. Briled alive, sir? 


[ Aghast. 
Gordon. You idiot, no! 


Catch it and kill it, 
and then broil it quickly, with a few nice fried 
potatoes, Ah, I'm deueedly hungry! 
| Between whiles SMPVEYS himself in mirror, 
arranges and rearranges kerchief and 
sash 
Waiter. But they ain’t no chicken nowheres 
to keteh, sir 
Gordon. Confound you! why didn’t you say 
so before, then ? 
Waiter. In about an hour, sir, I think, sir, as 
how the boss "ll be back, and then— 
Very well: well. Oh, I say! 
me up an evening paper, will you ? 


Gordon. very 


just bring 


Wailer. Sir? 

Gordon (roaring). An evening paper! Are 
you deaf ? 

Waiter. No, sir, I ain't. 

Gordon. Well, then— 

Waiter. 1 suppose you're partickler about what 


paper it is, ain’t you, sir? 

Gordon. Not in the least ; any one. 

Wailer, Oh! | Kxrit R. upper. 

Gordon. Pon my soul! even an introduction 
to the Romaine girl might hive been better than 
this. | Surveys himself in mirror (L. ).] Evad! 
I trust no young and pretty women will come 
along and demand the shelter of the Irving Arms 
this night. I look like a first-class Italian brig- 
and, or a— 

| Enter Waiter (R.) with paper, which he 
hands to Gordon, 

Waiter. Here’s a paper, sir. | Timidly 

Gordon (glances at paper). What do you mean, 
you scoundrel? = This the twelfth of the 
month, and the date of this paper is the first! 

Waiter. You said as how, sir, you didn’t mind 
which one it was, and— 
hel/s below, voices, ete., etc. | 


’ 
e 
Bo; 


is 


Oh, my, sir, I must 
There’s more passengers from the wreck. 

{ Crosses up C. to window, and looks out. 

Gordon, Just my luck! Now good-by to all 
comfort for the entire night. 

Waiter. I do wonder if any of ’em is a corpse ? 
No; sure’s I live— 

Gordon (approaches Waiter at window). Halves 
or wholes ? 

Waiter. Wholes, sir. 

Gordon (sighs; sits resignedly on lounge). 
many ? 

Waiter. Only two, sir. 

Gordon. Sex ? 

Waiter. The opposite, sir. [ Going up R. 

Gordon. Good Heavens! [Jwnps up, and 
crosses (L.) to mirror.] Here, wait a minute! lll 
give you a twenty-dollar bill if you'll loan mea 
coat and a collar and necktie. | Detains Waiter. 

Waiter. Very sorry, sir—sorry for myself as 
well as for you—but I let the broken-necked gen- 
tleman have my last coat just before you came, 
and I ’ain’t got a collar and necktie in the world. 
[Shakes head dolorously, and points to his own 
throat.| Paper, sir, paper and a high west, does 
the hull business for me. [ Hxit R. upper. 

[ Gordon sits and groans as bells ring vio- 
lently. 

Gordon. Women! Perhaps young and pretty, 
in which case a man’s duty—accident, far from 
home, houseless, helpless lovelimess, ete., ete.—a 
man’s duty simply is to make himself as agree- 
able as he can,and— _ [ Jises; crosses to mirror. | 
How the deuce is a man to make himself agree- 
able when he’s done up in an ulster that be- 
longed to Noah, and a—a female sash and a red 
kerchief! Holy Joseph! the Romaine would 
have been child’s play to this sort-of thing. 
What shall I do? [Paces stage.] I know! I 
have it! Ill be asleep! [Arranges himself on 


How 
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lounge (L.) with an eye to effect, raising himself 
on his elbow several times to see how he looks in 
the mirror.| If they're young and good-looking, 
I'll stay asleep—dare say I don’t look badly 
when I'm presumably dreaming—and if they're 
old and ugly, Pll presently wake up, and make 
them so unhappy that they II— Hello! [Sounds 
without, voices, ete.| Here they come. 
I embrace thee! 

{ Closes his eves, and clasps his hands in a be- 
coming pose, as enter (R. upper) Mrs. Ro- 
maine, Kathleen, and Waiter. 

Waiter. An uncommon nice room, ma’am; the 
best in the hull hotel. 

Mrs. R. Merciful heavens ! 

[Sinks into easy-chair, and lies back with 
closed eyes ; Kathleen fans her and ap- 
plies salts and cologne, 

Waiter. Yer mar ain’t a-goin’ to—to—part 
from you just vet, miss, I hope! 

Kathleen. No, no, no! My mother is only 
faint and exhausted from the terrors of the ac- 
cident. 

Waiter. Oh! [relieved]. Cause I was goin’ 
to say, miss, as how I might ask the gentleman— 

[ Glances at lounge. 

Gordon (gesticulates Srantically to Waiter, en- 
joining silence). Hush-h-h! 

Waiter (aside). All right, sir. 

Kathleen. What did you say ? 

Waiter. Nothing, miss—only as how yer mar 
seems to be a-feelin’ more lively like now. 


Morpheus, 


Mrs. R. Kathleen! | Feebly. 
Kathleen. Yes, mamma. 
Gordon (aside). Deuced sweet voice. Young 


and lovely! Just my luck! And Vil have to 
lie here and miss the chanee, all on account of 
these infernal ribbons and things! 

Mrs, R. Tell—tell the person—the man—to 
give us a bedroom with a grate fire, a southern ex 
posure, plenty of hot water [Waiter gasps at each 
STresh enunciation |, and towels—on the first floor, 
be sure, dear—the first floor, near the fire-escape, 
and convenient to the lift. 

Kathleen. Yes, mamma. 

Waiter. There ain’t no room in the hull hotel, 
ma’am, but this here one. 

Mrs. R. (rousing herself). Then where is the 
other hotel located, mv good man ? 

Waiter. The other hotel % Well, about 
miles away, I should say—in the next town. 

Mrs. RB. (sinks back). No other hotel, and no 
other room than 

Waiter. 
ma’amy; 


nine 


this! 
No, ma’am; sorry to disapp’int vou, 
but ver see the lady with the broken 
back’s in the south room, and the party with the 
eracked-open head's put in the north room, and 
the gent as can’t speak nor breathe’s laid out in 
the west room, and the lady with the two de- 
parted half-orphans is in the East Room, and— 

Mrs. R. Merciful powers! That will do—that 
will do! | Hysterically. 

Kathleen. There, there, mamma dear, do try to 
calm yourself. Think how fortunate we were to 
escape with our lives, and without a single serateh 
even, 

Waiter. Yes, indeed, miss. 

| Coughs and glances at Gordon, who remains 
wninovable 

Kathleen. And Ym sure, mamma, the waiter 
will bring you some nice hot tea and— 

[ Waiter prerses his lips expressively. 

Mrs, R. Yes, 1—1 think I might take a cup of 
Waiter— | Rouses herself. 

Waiter. Yes ’m, 

Mrs. R. Oolong black tea and cream, some 
nice buttered toast, a plate of broiled ham and 
some Lyonnais potatoes, and whatever preserves 
or cake you may chance to have on your bill of 
fare for to-day. . 

Waiter. I'm wery sorry to disapp’int you, 
ma’am, but—there ain’t no wittles in the hull 
hotel, 

Mrs. R. (screams). What! 

Waiter. No, ma’am; you see, ma'am, as how 
accidents ain’t a-happenin’ and such snows ain’t 
common in Spring Vale, and so folks is kinder 
upsot like, and— 

Kathleen. Nothing to eat ?—nothing ? 

Waiter. Well, in about an hour, miss, I guess 
as how the boss ll be back from the wreck, and 
then maybe as how a peck of bread and cheese 
might— 

Mrs. R. (beating the air and wringing her hands). 
Kathleen, send him away! 

Gordon (under his breath). Kathleen! 

[ Exit Waiter (2. upper), motioned out by 
Kathleen. 

Kathleen. Now, mamma dear, I must see what 
I can do to make you comfortable. 

[ Takes off Mrs. R.’s coat and bonnet and 
wrappings, ete, 

Mrs. RB. (moaning). Why, why did I ever go up 
to Beechwood at such a luckless time? Why did 
the gardener want to telegraph us that the roofs 
were leaking and the conservatories out of 
pair? 

Kathleen (soothingly). There, there, dear— 

Mrs. R. Why did we have to take that ill- 
starred train, and be dashed into by the up ex- 
press and nearly lose our lives, and now find our- 
selves literally snow-bound in this wretched, mis- 
erable little place—a hotel [witheringly] without 
a bedroom in it, and no provisions ! 

Kathleen. Poor dear mamma! 

Gordon (tries to move stealthily. Aside). Won- 
der if I could get a glimpse of her without their 
seeing me? 

Mrs. R. And worse than all else, here we are, 
stranded on the very night of Mrs. Playfair’s ball 
[Gordon listens attentively], where, at last, Kath- 
leen Romaine, I was certain that you would meet 
Gordon Marlowe. [Gordon grasps the leg of the 
lounge with suppressed excitement.| And once 
met, I am positive, positive, from all that I have 
heard of him, he would soon surrender to your 
charms of manner and appearance. 

[Gordon elevates his eyebrows and bites his 
lips. 


qood tea—ves, 
‘ : 


re- 

















Kathleen, Don’t be a dear old goosie, mamma. 
Perhaps he wouldn’t like me at all, although 
Eva— 

Gordon (aside). “Eva!” The Romaine—Kath- 
leen! Can it be at last? And this d—I mean 
this confounded fancy dress! 

Kathleen. —Seems to think he would adore 
me. Another time will do just as well. 

Mrs. R. Ah, my child! there is no time like 
the present. 

Gordon (aside). By Jupiter! the old lady is 
right. 

Kathleen (arranges the chairs, ete. Aside). Tam 
only too glad not to meet him, the odious para- 
gon! Tam sure I should hate him. So it’s just 
as well for both of us, perhaps, that this accident 
keeps us apart. Poor fellow! [compassionately] 
he might like me at first sight—men have such 
a way of being precipitate !—and then, dear me! I 
should have to be unkind, and—it—might—go 
hard with him. 

Gordon (aside). Bless her dear little consider- 
ate soul! TI must get a look at her. 

| Exsays lo open one eye and glance at Kath 
leen, but does not succeed. 

Mrs. R. And here, here I am to spend the 
night ! | Moans. 

Kathleen. 1 was thinking, mamma dear, if there 
were only a lounge— Perhaps there is one; this 
room is such a great barn of a place that one 
can't tell at a glance what it does contain. 
| Looks about ; discovers lounge, with Gordon 
peacefully at rest upon it. Starts, shivers, trem- 
bles Approaches Mrs. R.] Mamma! 

Mrs. dt. What is it, Kathleen? You look pre- 
cisely [rises excitedly] as if you saw a ghost. 
Speak! What is it? 

Kathleen (laying her hand on Mrs. R.’s arm— 
in spectral whisper). I—think [glares at Gordon | 
—is—a-—man ! 

R. (shricks loudly). Help! help! 
Thieves! 

[ Huter (R. upper) Waiter with lighted lamp. 
Waiter. Where? Who? What? 

Kathleen (amid the shrieks of Mrs. R ). There 


—a man—on the lounge ! 


Mur- 


Waiter (sets down lamp on table, C. ). Lov’ bless 
you, miss! as quiet and respectable a gentleman 
as ever drew the breath of life; one of the un- 
fortunate passengers from the accident as what 
didn’t lose his life nor get so much as a serateh 


Mrs, BR. And how—how dared you show us to 
the room of—a man ? 
Waiter. Lor’, ma'am! there wa'n’t no other 


room to show you to, The gentleman’s as peace 
able a party as ever come inside the Irving Arms, 
and made no objections to a-sharin’ of this here 


room with any other human 


poor snow-bound 
creeturs as I might have to put in. 

Mrs. R. He object! The idea! 

Kathleen (gazing at Gordon curiously) What 
can he be? 

Weiter, Look at him a-lyin’ there, as pleasant- 
spoken a party, dead or alive, as is a-stoppin’ in 
the hull hotel this blessed night. 

Kathleen. 1s he asleep—or— 

Waiter. "Pears like he was, miss; a-sleepin’ as 
quiet as one of them departed half-orphans in 
the south room— 

Mrs, Rk. And will ine [nodding mysteriously tow 
ard Gordon | have to remain here until morning % 

Waite r ’Pears like he would at present, ma‘am 
Ol! when he wakes up, and you all three get ac- 
quainted and sociable like, the night won't seem 
long, and partickerly if ] can scare up some wit 
tles for you; nothin’ so sociable and friendly like 
as when folks set down to eat together 

Mis. ht (gesture of despair). Kathleen, tell him 
to leave the room, | Rxit Waiter (22. upper) 

Kathleen (crosses J..). Mamma! mamma! this 
is a frightful situation. Suppose he lies there 
and sleeps until morning ? 

Mrs. Rk. Worse still—suppose that he should 
wake up and— Ah! | Sobs 

Kathleen. Really, mamma dearest, try to com- 
pose yourself; he may be a | dubiously , regard 
ing Gordon as she lifts the lamp and holds it so 
that the light falls brightly upon him | decent, re 
spectable, quiet, well-meaning— [Pauses 

Mrs. kh. Well, what ? 

Kathleen (despairingly). I don’t know—uniless 
it is an Italian laborer; for look! [holds lamp 
nearer to Gordon] he has a Roman tied 
about his waist. 

Mrs. R. (rises ; 
Gordon. } 


sash 


crosses L.). What! | Peers at 
More probably an escaped lunatie 
| Weeps. Sits. 

Kathleen. Oh,mamma! Horrible! No, I will 
not think so; the waiter said he was peaceable. 

Mrs. Jt. Maniacs often are until roused, and 
then— 

Kathleen. But won't rouse him. [ Whis 
pers.| His hands are white; he can’t be an 
Italian laborer, after all; and, mamma [approaches 
Gordon on tiptoe], he—has—a—red—silk—ker 
chief around his throat, slipped through a mag- 
nificent diamond and cat’s-eye ring ! 

Mrs. R. (swaying back and forth in rocker). A 
pickpocket, perhaps. 

Kathleen. More likely a gambler. Te has just 
the aspect of one of those awful tall, cardy-look- 
ing men one sees at the races at Saratoga. [Gor- 
don winces.| He moves! 

[Shrinks back and sets lamp on table (C.) 

Mrs. R. What! | Leises, 

Kathleen. He—moved! [Aside.] Great Hea- 
ven! would that I were at Mrs. Playfair’s ball 
waitzing with Gordon Marlowe rather than this! 

Mrs. R. (as Gordon sighs in his supposed sliuan- 
bers and throws arm over head). Kathleen, my 
child, this is terrible! That man, I am positive, 
is a thief. [Holds lamp.| 1 have never been 
mistaken in my estimate of a physiognomy in my 
life. He is a thief—probably in league with the 
waiter, who had the countenance of a rascal, now 
that I recall it—and we are shut up in a room 
alone with him for an entire night! 

Kathleen, What are we to do? Call for he!p? 
{ Zrembles. 


we 
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Mrs. R. Help? What help have we to expect 
from a crowd of maimed people and—that evil 
waiter? None. 

Kathleen (Gordon moves). Then, mamma, be- 
fore he awakes let us hide the few jewels we 
have about us. 

[Shivers ; removes rings, bracelets, watch, ear- 

rings, ete. Mrs. R. does the same. 

Mrs. R. (tremulously). Where shall we put 
them ? ’ 

Kathleen (nervously). In—the—in the coal- 
scuttle. He never would think of looking there. 

Mrs. R. Never—unless— Kathleen, suppose 
that the awful wretch were not asleep all this time 
at all—imerely dissembling ? 
There! 

Kathleen. Hurry! hurry! [They deposit all 
their valuables in the bottoin of the scuttle, under 
the coals. | He must be asleep. 
ing, especially a man, could keep s 
if he were not. [ Noise without. | 
step without! 

| They both sit, and try to look unconee rned, 

Mrs. R. (shaking with terror and applying the 
salts), Ay, my child ; tis the tread of the partner 
in guilt! 

Kathleen ( falling on Mrs. R.’s neck), Oh, mam- 
ma, perhaps in the space of a few brief [Gor- 
don yawns | -ah !—instants we shall be— 

| Knter (BR. upper) Waiter, bearing tray of 
viands, 

Wailer (sets down tray on table, C.). That's 
right, ma’am. 
comfortable and at home, 
Had a nice nap, sir ? 


[Gordon moves. | 


No human be- 
till for so long 
Hark! a foot- 


Glad to see you're feeling more 
| Arranges dishes | 
| Turns to Gordon. Aside | 
Two wery respectable parties, sir, [ couldn't 
help it, sir; there wa’n’t no other place to put 
em in the hull hotel. 

Gordon (aside to Waiter). All 
the ladies aside as he slow ly Vises 


by Jove! 


right! [ Hyes 
She is pretty, 
What an [catches his Soot in the end 
of sash] infernal fool I feel like in this toggery! 
She is very pretty. I must know her. 

Kathleen (aside). Our hour has come! 
to give them the trinkets at once 

Mrs. ht. They have exchanged a 
glance 


Better 


meaning 
{ Tremble x, 
A 
for me, madam 

but I trust that 


Gordon (awkwardly fo Mrs. R.). 
unpleasant predicament—for- 
I mean—I would say—for you 
you will without hesitation 

Mrs. R (aside). IL knew he was not asleep! 

(lordon Give up | Crosses R. 

Kathleen (aside ; speaks at same time). There 


a most 


they are—there! | Points to scuttle 
Gordon All idea 
Mrs, R. (aside). Vil give up every idea I ever 


had if he will only leave me my ear-rings 
Gordon, —OFf allowing my enforced presence 
[ Mrs. R. and Kathleen both sigh 

We are the fellow-victims of a tet 


to disturb you 
with relief. | 


rible disaster—alike fortunate in having escaped, 
I perceive, unhurt—snow-bound in this wretch- 
ed little hostelry. | Waiter Srowns | Ladic 8, 
permit me to offer you my poor services. Madam, 


[ Aside. | 


| trips over sash end}, command me! 
Confound the Roman sash, savy I! 
Mrs. R. You [ (remulous 7] eye x him fi om head to 
Soot suspiciously | —you are extremely good, sir. 
I fear we, compulsorily, intruded upon you. 
Gordon ( furtively glancing in mirror). Not at 
all, . 
believe I was sleeping when you arrived, and— 
Waiter. Supper’s ready, sir. Now, ma’am, I 
do hope as you'll enj’'y a bit of wittles. ’Tain’t 
much, miss, but it’s all what there is 
| Exit ba upper. 
the ladies, and begins to serve the Sood. 
still must 
make the best of getting off with one’s life, I 
| Kats, drinks. 
if we only do. Kathleen, 


madam; lowe you an apology, nasmuch as [ 


1 ? 
Gordon arranges table near 


Gordon. Not very appetizing ; one 





suppose 5 3 
Mrs. R. (aside). Yes 


his eye is wild! 


’ 


Kathleen (in response to Gordon's pantomimie 
offer to help her). No more, thank you, I—I ean- 
not eat, mamma, 

Mrs. R. Nor I. Ah! what would I not give 
for a tiny glass of wine? 
sable for my health, 


(fordon (rises ; 


It is almost indispen- 


CY O8SE8 L ). I am only too sure, 
madam, that the Irving Arms has no wine-cellar ; 
but if I may venture to offer you the contents of 
my flask | Mrs. R.’s countenance brighte ns; Kath 
leen’s darkens |, which I happily succeeded in sav- 
ing as well as myself, 

Vrs. R. Oh, sir, you are really too kind [he 
pours wine | -too kind ! 

Kathleen (aside) 
will not take it! It is probably drugged. 

Mrs. R. (to Gordon). Thank you; that is really 
[ Grordon crosses L.] Kathleen [aside], 
you know Dr. Bigfie said that unless I took a lit- 
tle stimulant he would not answer for the con- 


Mamma, mamma, you surely 


too much. 


sequences, | Raises glass 
Kathleen (aside), T wonder, mamma, if he will 
‘answer for the consequences” if you do take it 
in this instance, Dragged—drugged, I am sure! 
| Weeps. 
R. Nonsense, mv dear child! | Drains 
Most excellent old port; and it will make 
me sleep; port always does. 
Kathleen. But, mamma, I beg of you, keep 
awake, for my sake! [ Mrs. R. nods, 
Cordon (crossing down). Would you not ? 
: | Off rs flask fo Kathleen, 
Kathleen. No, T thank you. | Aside.] Mamma 
is certainly drowsy. 
Gordon Cinsinuatingly ). Like myself, you were 


Vie 


glass. | 


doubtless en route to town to-night ? 

Kathleen. Oh—yes, yes. | Aside. | 
lids are positively drooping. 

Gordon (aside), I must hasten to identify my- 
self, or she plainly will keep on thinking me a 
bandit. [Zo Kathleen.] Yes, indeed, I was—er 
—on my way to town from a run up the river 
—to attend my friend Mrs. Playfair’s ball, and— 

Kathleen (aside). Mamma was right; he was 
not asleep, but listening. 

Gordon. —Sadly disappointed in not reaching 


Mamma’s 











| 


my destination ; for I was looking forward to the 
pleasure of meeting there a most charming girl, 
one whom I have long, long desired to know. 
Perhaps you, indeed, may know her—Miss Kath- 
leen Romaine ? 

Kathleen (aside, trembling). We was awake, and 
thinks to make me believe that he is Gordon 
Marlowe, and so win my confidence and my purse. 
And mamma is asleep |! 

Gordon, Pardon me; you are shivering. This 
room is very cold; I will put on some fresh coals. 

| Rises ; crosses to scuttle, 

Kathleen. Oh no! [| frantically|—that is— 
[Aside.] Our jewels! Well, why not let him 
take them peaceably at first as well as by vio- 
lence at last? [7oGordon.] Just as you please. 

Gordon, Well, wpon the whole— _ [Catches 
sight of himself in the mirror. Aside.| ’Pon my 
soul! How can a fellow be sentimental in a Ro- 
man sash? And she is so lovely! [7o Kath- 
leen.] The fire seems to be very good, after 
all,and~— [ Aside, Kathleen alternates between 
watching his every movement as he paces stage, 
and anxiously eying Mrs. R.] Hang it! I feel 
to this girl as I never felt to any girl before in 
my life. I want to tell her all about it, too; and 
how the deuce can I when I am conscious of only 
two things on earth beside her sweet existence— 
a red kerchief that seems to strangle me, and a 
buttonless ulster that is held together by a fem- 
inine ribbon? Ah! [ Sits. Sighs. 

Kathleen (aside). This is horrible! It is like 
waiting for the knife of the executioner to fall. 

Gordon (aside), I can stand this no longer; it 
is like sitting up expecting the sky to drop and 
erush one, [Zo Kathleen.] May I be allowed 
to ask your name? Mine is Gordon Marlowe. 

Kathleen (shrieks), Mamma was right; he was 
awake all the time. There—there [points to 
scultle|—there are ail our jewels. Take them; 
only | falls on her knees before him] spare our 
lives ! 

Gordon (aside), Roman sash or no Roman 
! | Raises Kathleen, and kneels 

Kathleen! Kathleen! listen to me, 
“Mamma” was right; I was awake. 
[ Seize & her hand. 

Kathleen. Weve’s my purse too. [ Struggles. 

Gordon, 1 want no purse, no jewels, save one, 
Kathleen; [ want the most precious jewel in the 
whole world—you! 

Kathleen (amazed). Me! And are you really, 
really Gordon Marlowe, Eva’s brother ? 

Gordon. Lam, my darling. I don't wonder 
that you doubt it; but I | ruefully glances at 
garments |—I got all my clothes ruined in the ac- 
cident, and had to—to—to borrow—whatever I 
could get. 

Kathleen. I see. 

Gordon. And you don’t think you'll 
“obliged to be unkind” to me, do you ? 


Kathleen. We shall see. I— 


sash, here 
before her. | 
I implore! 


goes 
Loe 


feel 


| Knter Waiter (22. upper). 
Waiter. Well, now! [Gordon springs up, and 
Kathleen springs back.| See how well I knew 


that you'd all get to feelin’ friendly and sociable 
like as soon as ever you’d set down to eat to- 
gether. And yer mar, Miss [ Mrs. R. slow/y awak- 
ens |, seems kinder rested and nat’ral like now; 
donut she? 

Mrs. R. (rubs her eyes). Kathleen! 

Kathleen. Yes, mamma. 

Mrs. R. My child, I must have been dreaming ; 
for I thought that you were engaged to Gordon 
Marlowe, and— 

Ciordon. So she is. 

Kathleen. Not quite. 

Waiter (aside), Well, now! happy little family 
party, to be sure. Nicest folks, dead or alive, in 
the hull hotel, too. 

Gordon (trips over sash). I can only trust, Mrs. 
Romaine, that neither you nor my Kathleen [takes 
Kathleen’s hand] will ever have cause to regret 
having been snow-bound. 

Currain—PIcturg. 





A MODERN LINEN PRESS. 

) ECENTLY, while rummaging about in the 
R garret of an old farm-house, I came across 
an antique linen press, which recalled to me the 
figure of an old lady who in the far-distant years 
of my elildhood used to stand before just such 
a roomy press, her hair gathered back under the 
frilled cap, leaving only a narrow crown of white 
above the rosy, cheery face, beaming with gentle 
satisfaction, as she surveyed the heavy piles of 
snowy linen which filled its capacious depths. 

Oh, ye changing years! Her spinning-wheel, 
which together with the linen press had been 
relegated to the garret, has been reclaimed by 
some fair descendant, and now occupies, gayly 
bedecked with ribbons, a conspicuous place amid 
a heterogeneous collection of bric-d-brae in my 
lady’s parlor, 

The silent wheel exchanges mournful glances 
with a pair of bellows hung upon the opposite 
wall; both chafe inwardly at their esthetic rib- 
bon bows, and vainly try to solve the mystery of 
the tiny flames twining noiselessly yet surely in 
and out among the chinks of the heavy logs 
which lie within the brilliant fire-place, yet ever 
leaving them untouched and unconsumed. 

Though the wheel rests in idle luxury, it still 
is honored; but, alas! who will reclaim the long- 
neglected linen press, once the pride of many 
uow become the caravansary of 
In these degenerate days the money of 
the modern housewife goes for “ gowns” or brie- 
d-brac, and a few stray shelves hold all the linen 
that her household may require fora year or two, 
and after that, why—more must be procured. 

Where now are the pure grass-bleached linens, 
strong and firm, enduring for years, and always 
faintly redolent of mingled thyme and lavender 
and rosemary? They are passed away, like their 
owners, and when we glance at the products of 


generations, 


mice ? 


the looms, at the heavy lustrous damasks, pos- J all, exclusive of real linen, which, as far as bed- 











4 





sessing in themselves the power of making the 
table gleam with snowy beauty, we cannot re- 
main inconsolable. All these can be procured 
with but a moderate outlay, making up in beauty 


linen is concerned, can easily be dispensed with, 
a very fair collection can be 
lars, 


made for sixty dol- 
and a hundred dollars will stock a closet 


as large as this with excellent linens. But do 
and fineness for their loss in durability; but how | you know where I piace the blame ? Upon the 
many of the ordinary American households boast | housewife’s mother. In this country the ma 


a goodly store of them, and how many house- | 
wives can point with pride to their linen closets, | 


jority of the women consider their daughters’ 
trousseau complete when sufficient personal ay 
satisfied alike with their contents and their ar- 


\ parel has been provided for the exigencies of 
rangement ? one or more years, Why do they not follow the 


Our neighbors of more recent German or 


} customs of their own grandmothers, or of every 
French descent still possess the instinct of the | Continental mother, and give the daughter abou 
linen lover, and although some must sacrifice to to take charge of a new household sufficient 
it some personal or household adornment, most | linen for every emergency? This collection dates 


of them can with pardonable pride throw wide 
their closet door and say, “* Behold!” 

I recall one of these now, and for the benefit 
of those who might wish to imitate her, and 
possess what on the whole was not expensive, I 
will deseribe her linen closet. | 

It was built into a niche in the bedroom wall, 
and its identity was concealed by 


from the nucleus provided in my troussean, and 
as I never deviate from the rule of immed 


lie ite 
replacing whatever is drawn from the 


y 





reserve 


ly well 


stock, my shelves 
supplied, 


are aiways moderate 


* Exclusive of real linen, and more or less elah 


orately embroidered sheets and pillow-cases, tl 
a mirror set amount of money required to make su 





nat 
into the door: only the small circle of brass be cleus is not large. Of course the size of the 1 
traying the Yale lock led one to suppose the serve stock Will govern the cost: and if the ce 
mirror was other than a toilette accessory. Un- | lection is but modest, no doubt a seanty reser 
locked and swung open, one could see behind it | will often have to be drawn upon to cover the 
the closet, whose floor dimensions were about | demands made by sickness, or by thi presence 
two feet and a half by one foot and a half, and | of ‘strangers within the gates’; but this need 
whose height equalled that of the room. It was | deter no one from making a beginning. Sin 
shelved in regular spaces from top to bottom, | you have shown interest in a subject so dear to 
and completely filled with snowy linen. There | my heart, allow me to give you a rough estima 
were in all seven shelves, and these, to repeat the | of the amount required to purchase a modera 
possessor’s words, “ I covered with ordinary bed stock of good quality; for he é 





ticking, held in place by carpet tacks, under 
the edges of which I twice a year strew Persian 
insect powder to prevent any entrance of ver- 
min; above this, so as to exclude possible damp 


else in the household, che ap and coarse mater 
prove dearer In the en 1, and are unlovely wi 
they last: 6 table-cloths (varied lengths), $18; 


2 dozen napkins, $4; 1 dozen tea napkins, $1 50 ; 

















ness, I have laid strips of white glazed cloth. | 2 dozen towels, $4 50; 6 honey-comb spreads, $6 
This two-inch cotton lace, which by hanging down | 18 sheets, 2} yards by 2}, $13 50; 2 dozen pairs 
conceals the wooden shelf, is basted along the | pillow-slips, } by 4, 1 dozen dish tows 
front edge of the ticking, and if washed twice a | $150; 1 dozen glass towel 0; 4 dozen bath 
year always looks fresh and white; this is inex- | towels, $l 50; dozen kitchen hand towels, 
pensive, and makes a pretty finish to the shelf. | 90 cents; 4 roller kitchen towe 50—mak- 
On the two upper shelves I keep my ‘reserve’ | ing in all, $61 40 

stock ; 7. e., such table and household linen as are “Of course with the above estimate a hous 


not yet taken into use,” 





| hold say of four persons and a servant will be 

Following her upward glance, I saw, guarding | able to lay aside only a small reserve stoek. On 
either end of the top shelf, a pile of neatly folded the basis of three beds, each requiring a honey 
sheets, and between them two piles of pillow comb quilt, two sheets, and two pillow-cases, six 


cases : sheets 


and ty 
reserved ; 


I noticed that the heavily folded edges 
only appeared in front, and that all loose ones probably 
were turned toward the back. towels (for the 


rs of pillow-slips can | 


six towels and two bath 


servant will use the kitchen hand 











The sheets numbered six to each pile, and the | towels in her room) can also be spared; while 
pillow-slips six pairs; this nearly equalized the | two table-cloths, a dozen napkins, half a dozen 
height, and each set was separately bound to glass and half a de ild make 
gether by a bright red ribbon. Where the nar- | a good showil t mi think 
row ribbon ends met in a small bow a label was | the reserve stock too be ealled 
hung descriptive of the articles behind it such? I have not taken into consideration the 
idea was so unique that I will desevibe the label, | fact that most houseliolds have already some 
and [I am sure it will be widely copied. It con- | stock on hand, and in such cases more of t 
sisted simply of a piece of white muslin, stiffly | linens can be added to the reserve; or if it be a 
starched, and edged all around with narrow | new household just sprung into existence, and 
Italian lace; it was oblong, and measured pet the family consists of Adam and Eve alone, less 
haps seven inches in length by two and a half | linens are required in use, and the reserve is co 
in height. Plain cross-stitch letters worked with | respondingly mereased. And granting that t 
red marking cotton formed the necessary names | reserve be small, remember it can be gradually 
for each; as “ Linen Sheets,” “ Muslin Pillows,” | increased, and an occasional five-dollar bill, j 
“ Quilts,” “ Dish Towels,” ete. Reading the labels, | diciously invested, will make a respectable ad 
I saw that the sheets and pillow-slips on tl dition to a seantily filled shelf. Perhaps you 
right were linen, and those on the left were | have noticed that I have made no allowance fo 
muslin. “see.” she continued, ‘on this second seamstresses’ charges? I have taken it for grant 


housewile, 


ed that the 


her stock, is willing 


shelf are table-cloths of different lengths, nap- 
kins, and towels, 


sake of enlargit 


I am sorry my reserve is not 





Lo save expense and do 
as large as usual, but I have recently replenish the sewing herself Ihe saving by this means 
ed my lower shelves, which had been gradually | is quite an item; though the seamstress may 
thinning, and I have not yet finished hemming | charge only a few cents for hemming a napkin 
the new ones. I make it a rule always to replace | or a table-cloth, yet when the pieces number 
in my reserve every half-dozen that the natural | dozens the bill counts up rapidly; while pillow 
wear and tear compel me to take into use.” slips, which, besides the double seams and hems, 

Here, as on the first shelf, the bright ribbons | require from sixteen to twenty button-holes pet 


and dainty labels performed their pretty duties 
The third shelf was heavily laden with Marseilles 
and honey-comb quilts, vying in 


pair, soon swe i 


* Practical | 


the amount 


iousewives have sensibly coneluded 


snowy purity | that double button-holes closed with small collar 


with the glistening damask above them. The | buttons (which are removed before each washing) 





fourth shelf contained in neat array the sheets | add to the neatness as well as durability of the 
and pillow-cases, some plain and some embroid- | pillow-case. Since their adoption the slips are 
ered, which were in daily use, the descriptive | no longer sent up by laundress with thei 
label pinned to the uppermost piece in each of } broad hems disfigured gaping holes, caused 
the four piles. On the fifth shelf lay towels, | by the too affectionate grasp of the wringer upon 
bathing towels, sheets, and pillow-slips for cribs the firmly fastened buttons. But speaking of 
and single beds. The sixth shelf contained towels | the laundress reminds me that whoever would 
and bedlinen for the servants’ use, together with possess a heat linen closet must see that all 
the colored table-linen. On the seventh shelf, | pieces are uniformly ironed, that the sheets 
ordered as perfectly as their superiors in rank, | when folded will all be of the same length and 


lay dish towels, glass towels, cheese-cloth dusters, 
window rags, and.a pile so nondescript that I 
asked its nature 

o Why, those,” replied the owner, “are old silk 
handkerchiefs, and remnants of discarded silk 
under-clothing. I shape and hem them, for I find 
they make excellent dusting cloths for the piano 
and for finely polished articles where cheese- 
cloth would be too rough. Away behind these 
towels lie worn-out handkerchiefs, ‘good for no 
thing but to keep,’ I have heard many people 
say. 


width, the pillow-cases always folded alike, and 


all single edges turned inward. 

“ And now that your linen closet is well stocked 
and in good order, shall I tell you how to keep 
it so? Allow the 
vants, access to it; when the week’s wash come 

put 


hands, the fresh pieces at the top of each p 


no one, not even best of ser 


upstairs, your linens away with your own 


to which they belong, and when others are re 


quired for the regular changes, take those tha 
ill reach the was 


are at the bottom. In this way 


However, I can make good use of them | in rotation, and none grow yellow from being too 
for binding up sore fingers or slight wounds, | long unused 
besides their well-known services in the nursery | 


“Fifteen minutes a week will be ample time 
when a young baby chances to be an inmate of 


n perfect 


to keep your closet ir condition. Tell 
its precincts. Those window rags are pieces of | me, is it beyond the capabilities of an average 
worn out bedlinen and muslin under-wear, and | housewife, even in moderate circumstances, to 


here are similar pieces of woollen undereloth- | possess a well-stocked, neatly linen elos 


ordered 








ing, and you will see that they are all regular in | ew? 
shape and hemmed; in this condition the ser- | 
vants do not look upon them as rags, and they | - 
, "RTT IT PRY 
are consequently better treated. In fact, on | USEFUL RECIPES. 
Monday morning each servant comes to me for | Trattas Move oF serving Strawneentrs.—Place as 
what she needs, after having returned her Jast | Mey berries as will form a layer at the bottom of a 
¥ - 7 dessert dish, and sprinkle thickly over powdered loat 
supply to the wash; in this way they return to | wooar: then ‘ 


igar; mothe Av ( 
the dish is full 1 


of a fresh lemon; 


of berries and sugar, until 
ieeze over the top the juice 
| them around before 

that they may imbibe the lemon and sugar. 
vor is said to be delightful. 


German Porrvs.—Put half a ponnd of butter into a 
| 
| 


the closet, washed and ironed, with the rest of 
the linens.” 

[ could not help remarking upon the often 
meagre collection of linens which is so frequent- 
ly encountered in households, where money is 
freely spent in other directions, and attempted to 
account for it by the expense incurred by the first 
purchase, which of course would be quite heavy. 

“ Probably,” returned the lady ; “and yet, all in 





The fi 


teacupful of sweet milk; have ready in a bowl or pan 
1 cupful of sifted flour. When the milk has boil 
stir it gradually into the flour, and beat until perfect! y 
smooth. Beat in six eggs, leaving out two of the 
whites, also add three table-spoonfals of sugar and a lit- 
tle grated lemon rind or powdered cinnamon for flavor- 
ing. Drop the batter into little patty-pans, and bake 
the puffs in a moderately heated oven, 
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VHE FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEET- 
ING IN NEW YORK. 
See illustration on page 329, 

T the New York yearly meetings of the Socie- 
LA. ty of Friends, held at the corner of Ratherford 
Place and Sixteenth Street, the visiting Friends 
from out of town are entertained in the buildings 
belonging to the meeting, not as formeriv, exclu- 
sively at the homes of residents in the city, owing 
to the amount of travel such a system entailed 
upon those going to and from the meeting-louse 
several times daily. For nearly a week during 
the latter part of May free entertainment is of- 
fered to any Friends who may wish to attend ; 
enough do so to put the residents on their mettle, 
as many as five hundred being present at some of 
the meals, This call upon their energies is no- 
bly responded to by the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the meeting, who, under the manage- 
ment of some of the older heads, attend to all 
the wants of the visitors. The tables are set in 
the long whitewashed basement that runs the 
whole length of the meeting-house, and is con- 
nected with the kitchen department by a row of 
arches through which flit to and fro the merry 
crowd of young city Friends in their capacity of 
‘There is but little at first sight in this 
well-drilled corps of young people in modern 
dress to suggest the Quaker, but watching how 
re verently they wait upon the old-fashioned bon- 
nets and broad brims, and listening to questions 
and answers in that plain language which carries 
so much family feeling in its utterances, one be- 
gins to feel some of the young people’s respect 
for the old-time garb and manners, and learns 
that, after all, the difference between the younger 
and elder members is only that which must be 
between old ways and new. 

The monthly, quarterly, and yearly meetings 
which unite the Friends scattered over the coun- 
try into one social body present to-day points of 
special interest. The old-fashioned dress and 
customs which have characterized the society 
since its foundation are still adhered to by the 
elder members ; but even a constitution reared in 
Quaker simplicity cannot last much beyond four- 
score, and each succeeding generation presents 
fewer of the old-time features in proportion to 
its vouth. It is well worth while to consider 
these usages ere they pass entirely out of sight. 
They could hardly have existed so long unless 
possessed of some deep significance, and could 


waiters, 


hardly now be dropping out of sight unless the 
need for them had passed. If one would study 
carefully the meaning of these forms of dress 
and manner as they appear, as it were, for the last 
time before him, let him not fall into the error 
of supposing that with his garb and ancient cus- 
toms the Friend is passing from the earth, but 
as a sympathetic observer let him visit one of 
these meetings, and he may see an epitomized his- 
tory of a religious body which, more than any 
other, has identified itself with American history, 
from the time when the donning of their plain 
uniform of universal peace meant deadly peril to 
the wearer, to the present day, whose liberal in- 
fluence is sweeping away the characteristic fea- 
tures stamped upon the society by persecution ; 
from the time when he was noted for being most 
unlike the rest of society to the time when he is 
losing individuality largely by society’s having 
adopted many of his original peculiarities. Take 
the matter of dress, for instance ; compare that 
of to-day with that worn when the disciples of 
Fox first protested against the ostentatious dis- 
play of the period. We are all Quakers to-day 
contrasted with our ancestors of Charles II.’s 
time. In exchanging the fantastic gewgaws of 
that period for the plain serviceable garments of 
to-day, we may have lost in pomp and glitter, 
but it seems to have been the mission of the 
Friends to show the world the difference between 
true worth and tinsel. Who thinks to-day of the 
magnificence of war compared with the misery 
and stagnation left behind it? Arbitration seems 
the first thought of nations, and it is to the 
Friend that we owe the idea of arbitration ; other 
contemporary reformers, however they might dif- 
fer on other points, all agreed on the necessity 
of plunging the sword into any and all of differ- 
ent views, 

See that elderly Friend who wears his hat 
through meeting and at table; he lived nearer to 
the time when Wiiliam Penn risked expulsion 
from his father’s roof rather than remove his hat 
before his sovereign or sire, so great in that day 
was felt the necessity of protesting against the 
slavish spirit of the time, that would make a di- 
vinity of a king; that old-fashioned Friend lived 
nearer the time also when both Puritan and 
Churchman slavishiy bowed to the tenets of their 
respective religions, the one voluptuous, the oth- 
er ascetic, but both denying individual indepen- 
Then, thank God! the Quaker put his 
hat on and kept it on, that we to-day might stand 
The divinity of 
kings is a long-dead superstition, and the church 
no longer interferes with individual independence. 
The Friends’ silent but sturdy protest has done 
its work, and but few Friends nowadays wear 
their hats in meeting. 

As the Friend’s dress was a rebuke to vain 
display, and his custom of wearing his hat before 
all, howsoever high above him in the social scale, 
was a protest against servility, so his speech was 
aimed at the arrogance of the rich and powerful, 
who used a different form of speech in address- 
ing inferiors. The Quaker’s thee and thou, cou- 
rageously used, however high the estate of the per- 
son addressed, produced its effect. There is now 
no such distinction as existed when Penn, ad- 
dressing a justice in court as thou, was met by 
the enraged magistrate with,“ Thou me! Thou 
my dog! I'll thou thy teeth down thy throat!” 
The Friends’ plain language of to-day is mainly a 
form of family familiarity. 

To all those—and who is not of them ?—who 
believe in equal rights for man and woman, the 
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two rooms for business meetings found at all 
Friends’ meeting-houses speak of a time when 
woman had nothing to say on her own behalf, 
and when it was left to a despised and obscure 
sect to place her on a level with the men of the 
It may not seem necessary to-day that 
the women should have a separate room in which 
to transact their share of the business of the so- 
ciety lest they should be overawed by the men, 
but this is another of the friendly customs which 
stand as mile-stones marking the progress of so- 
ciety beyond a time when such measures were 
necessary, That the Friends’ faith in women was 
fully justified by results need hardly be declared 
when we think of their illustrious women preach- 
ers, or go to-day to their religious meetings and 
find the woman no whit behind the man in fervor 
and eloquence. 

Let any one who has looked upon the Friends 
merely as a peculiar people cherishing strange 
and unmeaning forms attend one of their large 
yearly meetings, and as he receives their hearty 
hand-grasps and cordial salutations he feels that 
he has entered a large family whose ties of kin- 
dred convictions have been riveted by long-con- 
tinued pressure from without, which yet has raised 
no barrier against any who approach in a true 
brotherly spirit. GrorcE E, Errinetoy. 
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THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS.* 


By MRS. E. LYNN LINTON, 
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BOOK SECOND.—MIDNIGHT. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HER ADVANCING DOOM. 
year that fatal visit to Thrift, which 
-~ 


Estelle knew too well would be her doom, 
she made such resistance as was in her power. 
She revolted openly at home and silently to An- 
thony Harford, whom, however, she could not re- 
pulse with absolute directness. She had no locus 
standi, for he gave her none. She could not tell 
him that she would not marry him, when he had 
not yet asked her; and her mother, made wise 
by experience, was careful not to even hint at 
such a contingency. The whole thing was in the 
air, voiceless and formless, but none the less 
there. Estelle knew that she was going to her 
ruin and despair, but she could not save herself. 
She was like another Iphigenia, bound in her 
saffron-colored garments, and held as a kid above 
the sacrificial altar, And just as the hapless 
Greek maiden appealed in vain to her execu- 
tioners, so did she struggle against hers—against 
the mother who mutely offered her up, and against 
the lover who as mutely accepted the sacrifice of 
more than her mere life. 

There was no help for her. Charlie was dead ; 
things financial at home were going rapidly from 
bad to worse; and there was no one to whom she 
could turn, Sometimes she thought of appealing 
to Caleb Stagg. Between the two, she would 
rather call him her husband than be Anthony 
Harford’s wife. With the one she would be 
her own mistress and his queen, honored and 
obeyed; with the other she would be a slave, 
caressed and well cared for, but always a slave. 
The very unpersonableness of Caleb made him 
less shameful in her mind; while the superb 
personality of Anthony seemed to justify her 
treachery to her dead lover’s memory. The most 
miserable creature between earth and sky at this 
moment to be found in a decent English home 
was this same beautiful Estelle Clanricarde—this 
woman fatal to men, and therefore the enemy of 
her own peace—this woman obsessed and in a 
manner destroyed by the excess of that love of 
which so many pale, pining sisters have not 
enough to keep them alive. 

The day before this dreadful visit was to take 
place Estelle went out alone to the Dower House. 
It was the first day that she had gone out since 
the fatal announcement of poor Charlie’s death, 
and she had a sudden desire to see Lady Eliza- 
beth, whom, by-the-way, she had refused to see 
for all these days of mourning. Mrs. Clanricarde 
wanted to go with her, but Estelle showed so much 
temper at the proposal—how changed she was 
from the sweet-natured, pliant, loving girl of the 
happier past!—that the mother gave way. She 
had all but secured the main thing, she thought; 
the minor might go. All the same, she was a little 

y. Estelle’s state was strange and strained, 
and evil thoughts might possess her disastrously. 





uneasy. 


_ But she yielded, and her daughter walked over 


to the Dower House alone. 

The spring was stealing over the earth, and all 
the first signs and sounds of the renewed love- 
time of nature were about. The first pale flowers 
had come—the first young leaves—while the later 
were still folded up in their shining buds. The 
twigs and branchlets of the hawthorn were red 
as with living blood; the birds were singing in 
the bushes; the air was sweet and fresh. The 
whole atmosphere was one of love, and Estelle, 
essentially one with nature and the child of the 
country, felt to her inmost being the whole mean- 
ing of the day and time, and received into her 
heart the message given to her by love. But love 
and death were now one with her; and as she 
walked the tears gathered silently into her eyes 
and fell down her face unheeded. How all these 
circumstances of the time had once been as 
messages and words sent by Charlie! And now 
he was lying in his grave as pale as those snow- 
drops, as cold as that snow-drift still heaped 
upon the sunless ravine there on the fell. Ah, 
how sad life was to her now! What a sorrow- 
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ful funeral chant, in place of that once jocund 
hymn of praise and joy! Then she thought of 
Anthony Harford, and the funeral chant changed 
to a still deeper tragedy which made her shiver 
as if ina fever fit. * 

She found Lady Elizabeth at home, and the two 
friends met, as they had parted, in all confidence 
and affection, all trust and love, though only one 
of the two knew the whole truth of their joint 
position, And even she did not know all the 
truth all round. And each was frankly shocked 
at the change which these few weeks had wrought 
in the other. Each was like a faded photograph 
of the past. But where Lady Elizabeth had, as 
it were, sublimed into a more etherealized self— 
a self which had come out of a spiritual conflict 
the victor at a cost of physical vitality—Estelle 
had chiiled and hardened, as something which 
had become petrified rather than etherealized. 

“Oh, Liese, lam so miserable!” cried Estelle, 
as she clung to her friend. 

It was the most human and the most natural 
thing she had said ever since that deadly night. 

“ Darling, you must be!” returned Lady Eliza- 
beth, holding her in her arms and kissing her as 
a young mother would kiss her sorrowing child. 

“And as if I had not enough to bear, there is 
now this hateful man!” said Estelle, with the 
strange veliemence which sometimes possessed 
her of late—vehemence traversing her deadness 
like lightning piercing a thunder-cloud. 

Lady Elizabeth checked the sudden quiver that 
came over her. She did not answer. She only 
pressed the poor girl yet more tenderly to her 
heart. Free from all the littleness of jealousy as 
she was, she loved Estelle the more because An- 
thony Harford loved her, and would if she could 
have made her love him in return. If she could 
not make his happiness herself, she did not hate 
the one who could; nor did she wish his to be 
incomplete through the want of that other’s love. 
But to call Anthony Harford “ that hateful man,” 
hurt her ears as blasphemy in its own way. 

“T dare say you think me vain and horrid,” 
continued Estelle, “for speaking of him as if I 
had the right to hate him. But we all know 
those things too well; we know when men are in 
love with us and mean to make an offer. And 
then there is my mother—and Liese! Liese! be- 
tween them both Iam lost! I sometimes think 
I will kill myself, and so have done with the 
whole thing. Now that Charlie has gone, why 
should I live?” 

“ Hush, darling!” said Lady Elizabeth, gently. 
“T cannot hear such things even from you. You 
must not even think them, dear, still less say 
them.” 

“Why should I live?” she repeated, sullenly, 
yet despairingly. “To be made the loathing 
wife of aman I hate! I know that mother will 
force me into it. If it broke my heart she would 
not mind, so long as I married a rich man.” 

“But if he sees your dislike?” said Lady 
Elizabeth, tentatively. 

“Oh! what would he-care for that ? 
Estelle, disdainfully. ** He does see it—he knows 
it well enough! I made him feel it, and have 
done so almost from the first; but he is just one 
of those selfish, self-willed savages who care only 
for themselves. . He does not mind whether I hate 
him or not, so long as he gets his own way!” 

“You are a little hard on him, dear,” said 
Lady Elizabeth, always gently. ‘ You see, when 
people are in love—they are—and they cannot 
help themselves.” 

Her argument was more natural than con- 
vineing or logical, but it served her turn. 

“But if you are not in love with them, they 
ought to get over it,” said Estelle, loftily. “That 
poor Caleb Stagg did, and so ought this man. 
He would if he were good, or a real gentleman.” 

“You do hate him!” cried Lady Elizabeth, 
with an accent of surprise in her voice. 

“IT do!” answered Estelle, emphatically; “and 
I always shall.” 

“But if you have to marry him ?”’ asked her 
friend, full of compassion for both—for the man 
who loved in vain, for the woman who had to 
yield to a love she neither shared nor desired. 

“T will not marry him!” said Estelle, vehe- 
mently. “I will say ‘No’ before the altar !”" 

Alas! alas! these passionate words were but 
the struggles of the victim—the beating of the 
caged bird’s wings against the cruel bars. Deep 
down in her own heart she knew that her mo- 
ther’s will would overpower hers, Lady Eliza- 
beth knew so too. 

“Oh, help me, Liese!” cried this poor un- 
celebrated Iphigenia, burying her face on her 
friend’s knees as she flung herself to the ground 
and clasped her flexible waist with her trembling 
hands. 

“How can J, dear!—how can I!” 
Elizabeth, in a kind of agony. 

“Make him in love with you!” said Estelle— 
as she might have said, “Give me wings to fly 
away and be at rest.” “ You are so much better 
a match than Tam in every way. Why did he 
not fall in love with you from the first? It 
would be so easy to make him, now !” 

Lady Elizabeth did not speak for a few sec- 
onds. The demands made by friendship on one’s 
patience, one’s endurance, are sometimes very 
hard, and duty is oftener rude than sweet. But 
she had to speak, and to speak so that Estelle 
should not understand, 

“Do you think hearts are like shuttlecocks, 
dear?” she asked, gently. “If Mr. Harford loves 
you, what can he see in me? and how could I, 
even for you, play such a mean part as to try to 
make a man in love with me when he is not so 
of his own free-will? Besides, I could not if I 
did try.” 

“Then tell him how much I hate him,” cried 
Estelle. 

“And how can I do even that, dear?” her 
friend again remonstrated. “ He has not yet said 
that he loves you. How can I, with any regard 
to your dignity, tell him this?” 
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“Yes, you can!” said Estelle, almost fiercely. 
“And if you loved me, Liese, you would.” 

“T do love vou, darling—you know I do; but I 
could not say this to Mr. Harford. It is the kind 
of thing that only the person’s own self can 
say.” 

“And IT will!” said Estelle, still in that same 
fierce and unnatural way by which she was, as it 
were, transformed from her real self and made 
into another creature. As, indeed, she was. Her 
grief had just a little warped her brain and dark- 
ened the sweet radiance of her moral nature. 
Had there not been this additional distress of an 
unwelcome admirer, she would have suffered as 
keenly but with less bitterness. And she would 
have worked round to her normal condition in 
due time, when she had forded the Jordan of her 
sorrow. But Anthony Harford and her mother 
were the real drops of bitterness in her cup, and 
it was they who had poisoned the arrow of death 
so that the wound festered into almost madness. 

“If Tam made to marry him I will kill my- 
self,” she then said, after a pause. “I feel as 
sure as of my own existence that he intends to 
ask me when we are at his horrible place, and 
that mother means to foree me to accept him. 
That is why we are going. I feel it. I know it. 
And I will not. I should be wicked and false to 
myself if I did. I should always feel my poor 
dear dead darling’s wife. I should never feel 
really and rightly married to this hateful man. 
And how can I marry, feeling as Ido? It would 
be a crime. Do feelings count for nothing ? 
Why, they are everything. Tell me, Liese, how 
could I?” 

Lady Elizabeth did not answer. What could 
She say? It was not for her to dissuade another 
woman—and the woman he loved—from making 
the happiness of a man as dear to her as An- 
thony Harford, nor was it for her, as a woman, 
to persuade a sister to forswear herself, and give 
her body without her heart, herself without her 
love. She was, as it were, caught between two 
fires, and she had to suffer from the scorching of 
each, And just for one moment she thought that 
her own place was almost as hard as Estelle’s, 
and that there are other deaths besides that of the 
body, as we know it. 

At this moment the door-bell rang, and Mr. 
Harford was brought up into Lady Elizabeth's 
sanctuary, where the two girls were. Lady Kings- 
house was never visible before luncheon. My 
lord was in bed, after a protracted “sweep” last 
night, and only Lady Elizabeth was available, as 
Anthony knew. He had been sent on here by 
Mrs. Clanricarde. He had called at Les Saules, 
and she, glad of his escort and protection from 
herself for Estelle, told him where she was to be 
found, and suggested his going to find her and 
bring her home, which suggestion he had adopted 
gladly enough. When he entered the room some- 
thing came over her friend’s face which startled 
Estelle, preoccupied as she was with her own 
troubles. Pale as Lady Elizabeth was before, 
she became paler still, and her calm dignity of 
manner had a certain strained and almost un- 
natural stillness, as if she were forcing herself 
to be unexpressive. Indeed, it was glacial rather 
than merely calm, as is the way with those who 
have something to hide. But though Estelle saw, 
she did not understand. She had none of that 
sharpness of perception which makes the born 
detective. What passed before her eyes passed 
unfathomed, this change in Lady Elizabeth’s man- 
ner and her greater pallor among the rest. It was 
only afterward, when still further enlightened by 
her own sufferings, that she remembered what 
she had seen, and read the underneath of the 
cards. At the moment she took it to be a kind 
of consciousness of their conversation, such as 
sensitive people have when they have talked of 
things they would not wish the new-comer to hear, 

Very soon after Anthony came in, Estelle rose 
to go. Anthony, who had not even sat down, 
made a step forward as if to go too. 

“Are you going ?” he asked, in his quiet, mas- 
terful way. 

“Yes,” said Estelle, hurriedly. 

“Good-by, Lady Elizabeth,” said Anthony. 

“You need not come, Mr. Harford,” exclaimed 
Estelle, 

“Yes, I have got to take you home,” he an 
swered. 

“IT do not want you,” said Estelle, turning from 
him abruptly, and speaking as abruptly as had 
been her action. 

“That is not the question,” he laughed; a little 
grimly, “Your mamma”—he pronounced it 
“marmar’—* told me I was to take you back. 
So here [ am.” 

“T would rather you did not,” said Estelle, her 
color rising, and her dark eyes growing gloomy 
beneath her lowered brow. 

“IT have got to,” was the reply, made without 
the smallest show of feeling, certainly none of 
yielding. 2 ; 

Ile stood as if on parade, erect, determined, 
inflexible, and Estelle felt that to try and deflect 
that stubborn will was like trying to soften gran- 
ite with her tears, to move the eternal rocks by 
her prayers, ; 

“IT think it very unkind of vou, Mr. Harford, 
very ungentlemanlike, to do what I don’t wish,” 
she cried, flashing out into one of the strange 
tempers which, since the announcement of Char- 
lie’s death, had been all too familiar and frequent 
with her. 

Anthony’s bronze cheeks grew livid. 

“Tam sorry if you are displeased,” he said, 
just as quiet as usual in tone and manner, but 
with an ominous flash in his eyes to match the 
gloomy anger in hers, “but I have your mam- 
ma’s orders, and I must obey them. I have gots 
to take you home.” 

“Then I shall not go at all. I shall stay here,” 
said Estelle. ; 

“ As you like,” answered Anthony, seating him- 
self. 

Estelle burst into tears, 
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wounded pride, of annoyance only, and did no- 
thing to dissolve that terrible hardness—to damp 
down that consuming fire in her veins. 

“T am sorry to be so distasteful an escort,” 
said Anthony; but if he was sorry, his sorrow 
was very like sternness. ‘ You have got to sub- 
mit, however, and you have to let me walk with 
you home.” 

“I wish I was dead!” said Estelle, passion- 
ately. 

“It’s but a little matter to raise Cain for,” 
said Anthony, dryly. 

All this time Lady Elizabetli had not spoken. 
She had not been appealed to by either, and she 
would have been hard put to it if she had. She, 
too, felt that Estelle in her present mood was 
best accompanied, and that even Anthony’s un- 
gracious persistence had its valuable side. 

“IT would go with you, dear,” she said, in a low 
voice, “but I have promised my father to ride 
with him after luncheon, and it is close on iunch- 
eon-time now.” 

“Come, Miss Clanricarde. It is time we were 
going,” said Anthony, who had overheard her. 
“I promised to take you back for lunch.” 

There was nothing for it then but to obey. 
She was caught and caged here too, as in other 
things and at other times. Anthony said she had 
got it to do, and she could not help herself. But 
resolved to make that walk to Les 
Saules as unpleasant as she knew how, and to 
make Anthony wish twenty times before it was 
over that his pride would let him mount his horse 
and ride away from her as from the plague. She 
did her best, and he suffered, as she meant he 
But it was to no good. Her very re- 
luctance acted as a spur, not a check. She en- 
raged him, but she strengthened his resolve by 
that very rage. Ife had sworn that he would 
marry her, and he meant to do as he had sworn. 
Her sick fancies and girlish impertinence should 
not deter him. When she was all his own, things 
would come right. He trusted to his own power 
then to win her. No woman that he loved could 
resist him, he thought, in the plenitude of his 
self-contidence—his pride. And he loved her so 
violently, so passionately, he must, by the very 
logie of things—the very law of sequence and 
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cause and effect—make her love him when once 
he had the right to lavish all the treasures of 
his heart upon her. So he reasoned and so he 
thought within himself while he walked by Es 
telle’s side, leading his horse and talking to her 
as easily as if she loved the sound of his voice, 
and enjoyed his anecdotes as much as she hated 
them—as much, say, as Lady Elizabeth would 
Then this, to her, dreary penance 
was accomplished, and they reached home at last, 
when Anthony's horse was put up in the stable 
and he himself was asked to stay for luncheon 
and through the afternoon. And Estelle was not 
suffered by her mother to escape upstairs into 
solitude as she wished; and by that mother’s 
presence and authority was forced into some 
faint show of politeness to their guest—polite- 
ness, perhaps, but certainly not amiability. The 
next day they all left Les Saules; and when the 
evening came they were seated at Anthony's own 
table at Thrift by Thorbergh—where Mrs. Lati- 
mer and Mary Crosby lived. 


have done. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





THE EMPRESS VICTORIA. 

*PHE present Empress of Germany was the 
i| first-born child of Queen Victoria and Prince 
Albert, but the royal infant enjoyed for one yea: 
only the prestige of being the heiress to the 
sritish throne. She first saw the light on the 
21st of November, 1840, and the birth of the 
Prince of Wales on the 9th of November of the 
following year put a stop at once and forever to 
all chance of her ever becoming Queen of Eng 
land. During those few months, however, she 
was a very important personage. The court 
chroniclers did not fail to dilate on her baby 
freshness of bloom, the brightness of her laugh- 
ing blue eyes, and the golden gloss of the curly 
little rings of hair that peeped out beneath her 
lace cap. Also they described with much gusto 
her dainty robes of muslin and lace, and her 
cloaks of quilted satin or embroidered cashmere 
But the arrival of the future King of England 
sent his little sister definitely into the back- 
ground, 

Princess Victoria was really a very charming 
infant, fair and serious, with a lovely English 
complexion and great thoughtful eyes. I have 
seen a portrait of her painted when she was 
three years old, representing her as leaning 
on the arm of the throne, and holding in one 
dimpled hand a bracelet set with a miniature of 
her father. She was the only one of Queen Vic- 
toria’s children who was married during the life- 
time of Prince Albert, and consequently at whose 
wedding the Queen appeared in true festive 
On that occasion her Majesty wore the 
marvellous set of flounces in Honiton lace that 
had been manufactured for her own wedding, 
and which is said to be the finest specimen of 
that lace in existence. They were made up over 
a silk of a delicate lilac hue. Amongst other 
jewels the Queen wore on that day the renowned 
Koh-i-noor, mounted as a brooch, It was the last 
family festival of the royal family of England at 
which the happy group assisted with its ranks 
unbroken by the loss of the husband and father 
so passionately loved, and so long and bitterly 
lamented. 

The pretty story of the Princess’s wooing by the 
handsome young Prince of Prussia, and the anec- 
dote of the spray of white heather by which he 
revealed to her his love and his hopes, have been 
told and retold too often to admit of their repe- 
tition here. Prince Frederick, then heir only to 
the comparatively insignificant throne of Prussia, 
was one of the handsomest youths in Europe, tall 
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and splendidly proportioned, with a noble and ex- 
pressive countenance and brilliant blue eyes. 
The Princess had lost her infantile charms as 
she grew to womanhood. But she was a fresh, 
fair, healthy-looking English girl, and her youth- 
ful bloom and sweet, intelligent expression more 
than atoned for the want of regular beauty. 

The marriage did not prove at first one of un- 

mingled happiness. Princess Victoria had been 
trained in a sensible and judicious fashion, and 
had been taught to wait upon herself and to look 
after her own affairs in a way that shocked the 
stiff and staid ladies of the German court. For 
Prince Albert himself, with all his strict ideas of 
royal etiquette, had never been able to prevent 
Queen Victoria from tying her children’s hat- 
strings, or from looking herself after the proper 
arrangement of their wraps in public. With 
such an example before her, Princess Victoria did 
not hesitate to horrify her German ladies-in-wait- 
ing by putting on her own cloak, going herself in 
search of a book that she might happen to be 
wanting, or moving any vase or knick-knack that 
she might wish to arrange. She had not been 
many days established in her new residence at 
Jerlin when she brought down on her head a 
sharp reproof from her chief Jady-in-waiting for 
the crime of having carried a chair from one side 
of the room to the other. The incident reads 
like a scene from the second act of the 2tuy Blas 
of Victor Hugo. “The Crown-Princess of Prus- 
sia ought to summon her servants when she 
wishes to have the position of any piece of 
furniture changed,” declared the haughty old 
lady. 

“T have often seen my mother move her own 
chairs,” replied the Princess, with dignity, ‘‘ and 
surely what the Sovereign of England can do is 
allowable for a Crown-Princess of Prussia.” 

There were stormy days at that epoch in the 

Jerlin home of the heir to the throne. It is not 
to be denied that the young couple at that time 
disagreed violently. So bitter did their dissen- 
sions become that Queen Victoria herself went to 
Germany to see her daughter and her son-in-law, 
and to arrange matters. The Princess was wait- 
ing for her mother at the railway station when 
she arrived. Without a word she threw herself 
into those fond maternal arms, and the two ladies 
remained locked in an embrace so long and fer- 
vent as to speak volumes for the pangs that 
were rending the heart of the voung wife, and 
which found their surest remedy in the kind 
pressure of that enfolding clasp. But the real 
affection that existed between Prince Frederick 
and Princess Victoria, aided by the wise counsels 
of the Queen, soon triumphed over all causes of 
dissension, and the royal pair for many years past 
have set an example of conjugal tenderness and 
devotion to most of the princely couples of Eu- 
rope. They have always been very fond parents 
to the charming group of children that speedily 
sprang up around tiem, and of which only one 
member, little Prince W: emar, Was called away 
by death. The Crown Prince and Princess es- 
pecially delighted in their summer sojourns at 
one or the other of the beautiful w atering-places 
of Germany, where they and their children led the 
simplest and Jeast ostentatious of lives, spending 
their time in the open air, and delighting in don- 
key rides and mountain excursions and other 
healthful diversions. Very often in past years 
have the guests at Homburg or Kissingen been 
amazed by the spectacle of the future Emperor 
and Empress of Germany, the former in a gray 
suit and slouch hat, and the latter wearing a wa- 
ter-proof cloak, and a green veil over her straw 
hat, racing at full speed after a donkey ridden by 
one of their youngest children, or, when the little 
ones were small enough, with two of them en- 
sconced in the donkey’s panniers. 

But though a perfect wife and mother, and a 
most accomplished and intellectual lady, the Prin- 
cess Victoria has never been popular with the 
people over whom her husband has been ealled 
to reign. She is a woman of too much intelli 
gence and too much strength of character to be 








swayed by German prejudices, or to accede to 
No 
man is considered to possess any right to social 
recognition in Germany if he does not belong to 
the army. 
an artist of considerable talent, has always de- 
lighted in surrounding herself at her receptions 
with men of genius, either in art, music, or litera- 
ture, 
Germany has been beheld with a wrath as fierce 
as it was impotent. And yet the indignant offi 

cers and their still more indignant wives could 
not very well abstain from presenting themselves 
at the entertainments of their future sovereign, 
even though they were exposed there to the deg- 
radation of coming in contact with the leading 
painters and authors and musicians of the day. 

Between the Princess Victoria and Prince Bis- 
marek there has always reigned a feud, all the 
more bitter for being, on one side at least, un- 
spoken. It was he who bestowed upon the lady 
the epithet of “the Englishwoman”—a title hon- 
orable in itself, but accentuated with the same 
fierce dislike as that of “the Austrian,” by which 
Marie Antoinette was designated by her repub- 
“ The Englishwoman”—that is to say, 
the enemy—almost treason in person installed in 
the palace of the sovereign, and lately beside the 
sick-bed of the Empire’s heir. Her first crime in 
the eyes of the Iron Chancellor, that of daring to 
maintain her right to judge and manage her own 
affairs, has been accentuated during the past year 
by her energetic efforts in behalf of the English 
physician who has so ably and intelligently treat- 
ed the present. Emperor. 

The common people in particular, full of igno- 
rant prejudices, ascribe the duration of the Em 
peror’s illness to the fact that he is under the 
eare of a doctor of his wife’s choosing and na- 
tionality, and declare that he would have recov- 
ered long ago had he only been in the hands of 
German physicians, and there is a legend current 


the narrow Germanic distinctions of caste. 


The Crown-Princess, who is herself 


This innovation on the social customs of 


lican foes. 





in this class to the effect that the deformed arm 
of the present Crown-Prince was caused by the 
attendance of an English aecoucheur on his mo- 
ther at the period of his birth. Before the 
death of the Emperor William it was openly said 
amongst the surroundings of Prince Bismarck 
that “the death of the Crown-Prince would be a 
great misfortune, but that it would find its com- 
pensation in the retirement from court of the 
Crown-Princess.” But the invalid has lived to 
become the Emperor of Germany, and on his 
death the position of his wife will be far differ- 
ent from what it would have been had his father 
survived him. Then she would have been the 
Dowager Princess only, with an income of $12,000, 
and no voice or influence in the affairs of state ; 
now, should she survive her husband, it will be 
as the Dowager Empress, entitled to $80,000 per 
annum, and to certain roval palaces as her places 
of residence, besides which her position as the 
Imperial consort of the defunct sovereign would 
lend her weight and authority. 

Despite the lack of sympathy evinced for his 
parents by the Crown-Prince William, the Em- 
peror and Empress find much happiness in the 
society of their family. Their eldest daughter, 
the Princess Charlotte, wife of the Prince of 
Saxe-Meiningen, is a very charming and lovable 
lady. Three young daughters remain with their 
parents— Victoria, aged twenty-two, Sophia Doro- 
thea, who is nearly eighteen, and Marguerite, who 
is just sixteen, and who is her father’s especial 
pet and darling. The Empress is very happy in 
the approaching marriage of her second son, 
Prince Henry, to the Princess Irene of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, the third daughter of her favorite 
sister, the lamented Princess Alice. The young 
Princesses of Hesse are all very pretty girls, and 
though the Princess Irene is less strikingly beau- 
tiful than her elder sister Elizabeth, wife of the 
Grand-Duke Sergius, of Russia, she is still con- 
sidered as one of the most charming of the pre- 
sent generation of European princesses. 

It is well that there should be some gleams of 
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ment, that “the maidens took with them spin- 
ning apparatus, or ‘ rocks,’ and the party was call- 
ed ‘a rocking’’ 

“On Fasten’s eve we had a rocking.” 


Of the customs mentioned belonging to the six 
teenth century we read, “I spynne upon a rock,” 
rendered “ Je file au rouet.” 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mrs. G. H. M.—Use tepid water in whicl 


tle borax has been dissolved—a thimbleful to a quart of 
water—forsponging your black guipure lace. Alcoh 

diluted is also useful. Hare a black ¢ 
ble when sponging, and wrap the lace 
a board covered with black ; then leave it 

R. J.—A black surah silk dress will be suitable for 
lady of forty-five years to wear in the sur You 
could introduce moss green surah or crape as a draped 
vest, and use black Jac vest 
and on the skirt. Watered silk is heavy for combin- 
ing with surah. : 

T A cloth tailor 
travelling dress in the 
Cheviot will be lighte: 
sent Season. 

C. V.—Your material is a kind of poplin, and will 
make a very neat dress, trimmed with cord passemen- 
terie, either blue or black We do not undertake to 
send Bazar containing answers to Special questions, 

Constant Reaper.—The surah dress will answer. 
The ushers precede the up fhe church 
Read about men’s clothes in Bazar No. 16, Vol 
The combination suit will be 
ling. 

C. K.—Use your maroon silk for a skirt under a 
polonaise of gray or else Suéde-colored cashmere, or 
you might have a basqne and drapery of shot veiling 
~—gray with maroon—with maroon silk selvage for its 
trimming. ; 

Perriexity.—You can probably match your Madras 
curtains, and have a pair at each window, 

A. G. H.—A great deal of braid is sewed on by ma- 
chine, because that done by hand is very costly. — 

J.G.S8.—Your fabric is not glossy, and will auswer 
for mourning. 

Hartie F.—We have not room toa 
tion in this colamn. 
essay 

Joserutne.—Get a rough straw black turban trimmed 
with blue ribbon and a bunch of violets to wear with 


a very lit 


over on tl 


smoothly around 
to dry. 
‘ 


mer. 





or trimming beside the 


dress is worn 
deepest mourning 


and more suitable for the pre 


as a street and 


but | 


ride 1isle 


XXI. 
appropriate for trav 


nswer your ques- 
It would require a lengthy 


sunshine to lighten the clouds that still overhang | both your blue dresses, Have a blue or brown check- 


the existence of the Empress Victoria. 


sympathy and the admiration of the civilized | 


world have been with her during her long watch 
the of her idolized husband. 
Those weary days of danger at San Remo, when 


beside sick-bed 


hope seemed wellnigh at an end, and when the | 


heroic fortitude of the devoted wife gave way at 
last, and she used to walk for hours in the gar- 
den with the tears streaming unheeded down her 
who can tell their bitterness? It is a 
well-known fact that her fond and untiring care 
has done more to preserve her husband’s strength 
and to prolong his life than the best efforts of 
all his physicians. The Empress resembles her 
mother personally more than any other of the 
Queen’s daughters, so much so that at the Jubilee 
festivities last year she was constantly mistaken 
for Queen Victoria. 


} 
cneeks, 





ST, DISTAFF’S DAY. 


MONG “the gamesome pleasure seasons’ 


our 


ol 
p forefathers and foremothers in merrie 
England there was a spinning festival, a day in 
which the usual routine of “ huswifery” set 
aside, and both men and women had a share in 
the rough merriment. It termed “ Rock 
day,” in reference to the implements used for 
this trial of skill among the matrons and maid- 
ens. 

It is recorded that there was no little chaffing 
among the busy tongues, but really that was an 
essential part of the programme, and upon no ac- 
count to be omitted. From the hands and lips 
of fathers and brothers much teazing and ridicule 
fell to the share of the spinners, the “lords of 
creation” sturdily refusing to attend to their own 
work in fields or shops, and great sport was made 
by setting fire to the flax, and otherwise hinder- 
ing the busy mistress and her maids. 

In return, the women-folk, in all sly ways and 
with skilful touch, deluged their perseeutors with 


was 


was 





| water,so that they were glad to ery for mercy. 


Herrick writes concerning it: 
* Partly work and partly play 

You must on St. Distaff’s Day.... 

From the plough, Will, free your team; 

Then come home and bother them, 


‘If the maids a-spinning go, 
Burn the flax and fire the tow... 
And next morrow every one 
To his own vocation.” 


The very early use of distaff and spindle has 
been traced on the monuments of Egypt. These 
simple implements, regarded “as the insignia of 
womanhood,” are frequently alluded to in ancient 
mythology and literature, and were probably co- 
eval efforts to form textures 
for personal clothing. 

A distaff represented in art is a delicate, ele- 
gant little implement, “ made of a cane stick, the 
top of which is so slit that the portions bent down 
form a sort of basket or bowl to receive the flax 
or wool; a ring at the top keeps in place tie 
divided ends of the cane.” 

Ancient writers often alluded to these simple 
“instruments of industry.” Chaucer, with un 
gallant suspicion, connects this pretty branch of 
housewifery with a tendency to gossip, and an 
other ancient gentleman of note doth most un- 
courteously write of this dainty handicraft, “ It 
stoppeth a gap.” 

Homer’s princesses had them gilt; a gemmed 
girdle received the distaff, and the spindle was 
borne in the hand. We are grateful that dis 
trustful censure had no place; but then it is said 
of this prince of epic poets that “at his hands 
women received only gentle treatment,” 

Burns has his pleasant word in connection with 
the rural sociabilities of his day, when lads and 
lassies gathered together for an evening’s enjoy- 


with the earliest 


The | ed cloth or striped Raglan lik 


that illustrated on the 
first page of Bazar No. 15, Vol. X XI. 

O.p Sunsoriser.—Make your French nainsook with 
a gathered belted waist and full skirt tucked around 
with hem-stitching between tucks and down the front 
of the waist. Wear a wide Directoire sash of surah or 
of changeable ribbor 

Sunsorier.—Puat the kni 
and behind on your silk skiz 
camel’s-hair or veili 


Ke 





-pleatings up each side 

ind have a polonaise of 
r gray or black. Do not 
pink pleatings; pink g ls. Let the apron of 
your polonaise fall ne e foot in front; the 
back may be short, or else in two short slender points 
Get Chantilly piece to cover your other black 
silk waist, making it gathered and belted, to wear wiih 
good silk skirts. The polonaise suit will answer for 
travelling. 





irly 


lace 


Kirrie W.—Use the six yards of black silk for 
straight back breadths and a slender apron front; 
then put your kilt pleatings up each-side and at the 


The satin will 


your 


foot of the skirt, 
with the silk. Get 
with soft white woo 
white straw sailor hat. 

Fanoy.—Your blne and brown plaid will make a 
fashionable dress if well made over lining and founda- 
tion of dark blue silk. The skirt and drapery should 
be bias, and the first in kilt pleats. Have a plain blue 
barége or grenadine basque and sleeves, gathered 
quite full, and use some blue watered ribbon for 
trimming. 

B.—Get plain black Bengaline to combine with 
your black wool dress, and make it by design for a 
cloth costume illustrated on page 185 of Bazar No. 12, 
Vol. XX1., hemming the edges of the wool instead of 
pinking them. Remodel the black Henrietta by com 
bining with watered silk by the illustration Fig. 10 on 
page 173 of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXI 

G. Me Read about small late Ba- 
zara. Get some green watered silk for a skirt for your 
green wool, and make by design Fig. 10 on page 


not combine well 
a brown straw turban 
crown, or else a wide-brimmed 


boy 





boys’ clothes it 





of Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXL. The mantle need not be 
altered. 
Miss H. Y.—You can certainly wear black silk and 
jet atter having worn mourning a year for a parent 
An Orv Sunsoriser.—The new striped crépe de 
Chine, or the silk muslins in green and r * or whit 





and green, will be pretty with your green gros g¢ 
usect as a tablier, a fichu d 
Black 


apery on the waist, and el- 


bow sleeves net dotted or in aquares, or else 














white blond lace, will also be in good style, though 
you may think the black too old for a trousseau 
iress 

Lewis.—Sashes of all kit be worn this sum- 
mer with thin dresses 

E. U. B.—Your sample is a good Suéde shade. Us 
it for plain lower skirt and yest, with green basq 
and drapery 

Mrs. M. H.—Your black polonaise seems to be in 
good style, and wor a black silk skirt to wear 
with it. 

Miss Suitit.—It is customary to ir bracelets under 
long gloves, but they are also seen outside of the glov 
For a bath robe use either eider-down flannel—pale 
blue or pink—or else Turkish towelling, made in long 
loose sacque shape with large sleeves la hood 
Wear one or two long-stemmed roses in your evening 
corsage, and carry a bouqnet—or several—if you like 


An O_p Apminer.—It is safe to buy a velvet wrap 
now with a view to next winter 

G. L. H.—Any milliner will order the Marguerites 
for a costume, 

Sunscriser.—The tan (or Suede) camel’s-hair with 
a moiré skirt will be stylish for a spring suit. Read 
about bonnets and hats in Bazar No. 14, Vol. XXI 
Put braid, either Suéde and brown, or blue ind silver 


on your white dress, 


Hanver.—Use brown surah with your checked silk 





as yous rest. Get b cashmere or else blue ve 
ing with a gray selvage that will serve as trimming to 
combine with the striped material. Read Bazar 
No. 12, Vol. XXI., for hints about making. 
Country Griri.—Certainly the short steel should 
be put above the long one in the back of a skirt 
Morurr.—We have not the pattern of the pleated 





is suitable boy Kk 
making shorter 
skirts than those of the exaggerated lengths worn last 
year. 

Hoostrr.—At the age of thirty-two you are quite 
young enough to wear anything worn by younger 
men of twenty-five years. White 
worn anywhere in the summer, but only in 


It for your 
ionable dress-makers for children are 


one-piece dress, 


=} 
ashe 





wool dresses ¢ 





the 








at other seasons. Use eitherscarlet, white, or Gobelin 
blue for a tucked surah vest for your gray dress. For 
your faille dress get either green or copper-color, 

". P. H.—Get “ copper pink” faille the shade of t 
flower in your handsome brocade instead of velvet, 
and make a demi-train of it, with festooned dt aperies 
of your brocade as a tablier, and fo right side of 
vour corsage, which should lap to the it the whist 
line ona plain pink front opposite; or else reverse this 


rangement. See waist ilinstrated in 
first page of Bazar No. 
bons might be added, or else 
faille pinked. If you can't get the new pink, use pale 
blue. Such a dress would also look pretty a8 a polo- 
naise of the brocade, with its waist and four plain 
breadths opening over a changeable silk skirt draped 
with black lace. 


a clotl 


on 
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VIEW OF KALAMBAKA. 

















MONASTERIES IN THESSALY. 
CORRESPONDENT at Constantinople writes touching these 
41. views of marvellous beauty: “In a recent excursion in Greece 
I had the opportunity to visit Thessaly, the new province annexed 


to Greece by the Treaty of Berlin. On landing at Volo I resolved, 
captivated by the beauty of Mount Pelion, to make an excursion in 
the interior, I started for Larissa by rail, and visited the famous 
valley of Tempe, so celebrated in ancient history, but of which one 
hears little nowadays, At Larissa I was so struck by the glowing 
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KALAMBAKA—HAGHIA TRIAS MONASTERY. 








descriptions I heard of the monasteries of Kalambaka, lodged as 
they are on the summits of inaccessible crags, which can only be 
reached by one being hoisted up in a hamper by long ropes, that 
I decided to go to Kalambaka, and satisfy myself whether there 
was not, as usual, much exaggeration in the descriptions I heard. 
I must say that I was never so agreeably disappointed; nature has 
here surpassed anything I was told or could fancy. I have trav- 
elled a good deal in my lifetime, but such an extraordinary spec- 
tacle I am sure it has never been my chance to admire. It is like 
nothing else I have ever seen, so much so, that even the accom- 














KALAMBAKA—MONASTERY HAGHIA VARLAM. 
MONASTERIES IN THESSALY. 


KALAMBAKA—GENERAL VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL MONASTERIES. 


panying illustrations of the chief points of view in the valley of 
Tempe and the convents of Kalambaka can give but a faint idea of 
what nature is under a Grecian sky. 

“ People often go to a great deal of expense and trouble in order 
to visit in distant countries scenery which is not to be compared 
with this. Thessaly, with the present means of locomotion, is at 
the very door of England, but few appear to suspect its extraordi- 
nary beauty. The distance from the Pirweus to Volo by sea is 
about twenty to twenty-four hours. You go through the Eubooan 
Channel, the shores of which are equal in beauty to those of the 
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Bosporus. There is a steamer belonging to the Greek Naviga- 
tion Company plying every day, each way, between the two towns ; 
there are also services on special days worked by other companies. 
The town of Volo is of moderate size, and offers nothing remark- 
able; amongst its hotels the Hotel de France is the best in every 
respect, and the charges moderate. The distance from Larissa to 
the valley of Tempe by carriage is about three hours, and the dis- 
tance from Volo to Larissa by rail about two hours. The distance 
from the town of Kalambaka, around which the monasteries are 
situated, to Volo is five hours by rail. The proper seasons for visit- 
ing Thessaly are autumn and spring, the latter being preferable.” 
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EMBROIDERING IN AN IRISH COTTAGE. 
| aprons or flowering, as it is generally called, because it 

4 consists of embroidering flowers, initials, etc., on handker- 
chiefs, pillow-cases, brush and comb bags, ete., is one of the in- 
dustries of the north of Ireland. 

It is carried on by women, and is purely local, being the means 
of livelihood of perhaps half the women in one village, and not 
touched by any one in the next village. 

Each district, consisting of four, five, or more villages, is under 
the control of one man, who is generally the agent of one of the 
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EMBROIDEI 








large Belfast firms, and who gives out the work to be embroidered, 
and collects it when finished. 

The work is all done in the workers’ own homes, and as they 
are socially inclined, they congregate in groups of four or five in 
the house, or rather cottage, of one of their “ set,’ and are thus 
enabled to retail to one another and discuss all the news while 
working. 

Most of their husbands and sons, too, are seafarers of some 
kind, either sailors or fishermen. 

We notice that there is a strong Scottish element among these 
people. , 
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Marvettovs Erricacy. —Sunburn, Redness, and 
light cutaneous affections are cured by Creme Stmon, 
Kecommended by all doctors of Paris, and adopted by 
every lady of fashion. It whitens, fortities, and per 
fumes the skin, and gives a velvety appenrance. 
J. Simon, 86 Rue de Provence, Paris. Depot, at Park 
& Tirorv'’s, New York.—{Adv.] 





CATARRH CURED. 

A cLereyMan, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease, Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from 
this dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped 
envelope to Prof. J. A. Lawrence, 212 East 9th St., New 
York, will receive the receipt free of charge.—[Adv. ] 














ADVICE TO MOTHERS 

Mrs. Winstow'’s Soormmna Syrur for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
ill pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 25 cents a boitle.—[Adv.} 





Premature Loss or THe Hair, which is 80 common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
BuRNETY?'s COCOAINK. Adv.) 





Tur superiority of Burnert’s Fiavortine Extracts 
copsists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[Ad.]} 





A DVHRT 1s SHMEHNT Ss. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


SCOTT’S EMULSION of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, is a 
combination of two of the most valua- 
ble remedies in existence for the cure 
of Consumption and all Wasting Con- 
ditions ; is more generally recommend- 
ed and used by Physicians than any 
known remedy ; it gives most satisfac- 
tory results, and tones up the system; 
and when the Consumptive has wasted 
away and loses hope, the Emulsion 
will speedily check the ravages of this 
terrible disease, and restore the sufferer 
to good health and happiness, This 
is equally true in regard to Rickets in 
Children, or Marasmus and Anzmia in 
Adults, and all impoverished conditions 
of the blood ; and especially desirable 
for Colds and Chronic Coughs, as it 
will cure them more quickly than ordi- 
nary Specifics used, Palatable as milk, 














Sold by all Druggists. 


CLUMBIA 
BICYCLES . 

oy, RICYCLES 
oH (TANDEMS 


% GUARANTEED =HIGHEST GRADE 

|LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: F REE 
—=« Pope Mra.Co. 

79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 


Brancy|!:2 WARREN ST. NEW YoRK 
Houses!|29! WABASH AVE.CHICAGO 


“THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


“The bristles of tooth brush- 








Comments as follows: 


es are extremely harsh and unpleasant, producing 
unnecessary wear upon the enamel, and inducing 
diseases of the gums. ss The 


sDEP Fett Foot pousver 


ememenend 
Qo —=—___ > 


conforms to all surfaces of the teeth, thoronghly 
cleansing and polishing them without undue fric- 
tien, and without injuring the gums.’ 

Its Economy. Holder (imperishable) 35 cents. 
“Felts” only need be renewed. 18 (boxed) 25 cents, 
Each pleasantly lasting 10 days. Dealers or mailed. 
Horsey Mfg. Co. Utica, N. Y. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural oust.y Ha 
teed “becom: 
















according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods , Cosmetics &c. 


.9.- 
r Tlust’ 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate st Cent’ T Music Hall )Chicago 
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ONLY WHEN THE LEPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can ex- 
ceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS & IRON BEDSTEADS 


(Birmingham & London.) 

















6 American Warerooms : 
Sich 16 E. 15th Street, 
= New York. 
or = q * ye . "1° 
. Specialties in White 
“* mw : Enamelled Beds and 





Cribs. 
The finest Meat-F lavoring Stock. 


USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 








EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—Genuine only with fae-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and “th ggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L'va, 


ONSUMPTION 


An old physician, retired from practice, hav- 
ing had placed in his hands by an East India 
oe the formula 4 a simple vegetable 

rar r the speedy and permanent cure of 
CONSU CMP ION BRONC HITIs, ASTH- 
MA, C ATARI, « ont => Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive cal cure for NERVOUS 
DEBILITY and all Nervous 
ge mn e ter having test- 


dertul cura- 
tive —— 


ts won- 

in thousands of 
otWemmem=asmmpexa it Dis duty to 
make it ya to his suffering to his suffering fellows, Actuated by 
this motive and a desire to relieve human suffering, [ 
will send free of charge, to all who desire it, this 
recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by by 

“edrensing with stamp, naming this paper. 
. A. NUYES, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 





Loudon. 





R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 


CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 
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FERD. T. HOPKINS, M: anager, 48 Bond St., ranning 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y 


B* far the most popula r 
» TOY of the season is the 
ANCHOR STONE BUIL DING 
BLOCKS, mannfactured by 





: Ap. Riewrrrn & Co., of 310 
<f > Broadway, N. Y. The entire 
os ettock was exhausted before 
#2 Christmas, and the demand on 


S the prese ntly _ plenished stock 

i  isenormous. For $1.75 or $2.00 
Ba yood average box. Seud for 

descriptive price-list. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s Specitic ening the 


only unfailing remedy for removing radically and 
} peng ond all annoying disfigurements from 
| 
| 






ips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
Skin,which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can accomplish. Address 

| Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th Street, New York, 
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How to Gure 
SKin § oealp 
DISEASES 
with the< 
@uTICURA 
/REMEDIES. 


bec MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 

and scalp diseases, with loss of hair, from 
infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently cured by the Cuttoura Remepins, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curtounra, the great Skin Cure, and Cutioura Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtcura Resotvent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, care every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; 
Rersoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porren Drug anv 
Cuenta Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


te Pimples, 
ea 








“ea 
“~n 

Relief in one “minute; for ‘all pains and weak- 
nesses, in Cotioura Anti-Patn P aster, the 
only pain-killing plaster.” 25c. 


blackheads, chapped and oily 
skin prevented by Curioura Soar. 





‘AN “OAV UI9 AVON 
990.8 WIFE ISOM FC 


THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov. 


15, 1887), 
the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward, Infringers will be duly prosecuted. 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, trom $1.50 upward, 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY, 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house, 

Hair cutting and curling by best French artists, Sham- 
pooing, hair dyeing on the premises,any desirable shade. 


SPALDING 5 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. It mends everything. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 








and over Raven 
Gloss has been in 
Preserves leather. 
Economical. Don’t take others, 
ladies ! just as good or better.” 
Allow no substituting. For sale everywhere 


BUTTON & OTTLEY, Mfrs., 71 Barclay St 


THE NEW MODEL, 


OUR 


LATEST and BEST 
MOWER. 


‘TEN YE 


the market, 
Is an oil dressing. 
! represented to be ** 


AR 


and is yet unequalled. 


A 
















For 
Simpli- 
city and 
durability, 
and quality 
of work, 
unequalled,while 
for Lightness of 
draft it excels bya 
large percentage any 
other Lawn Mower 
made. Send for circu- 
‘ar and price-list. 
CHADBORN & 
COLDWELL 
MANUPF'G CO., 


Newsurcu, N.Y, 


SUMMER TOURS 1888 


~ EUROPE lith Season 


All travel and hotels first class, all expenses included. 
Party select. Relief from all care. Accomplished 
conductors, Complete arrangements specially adapt- 
ed to American tourists. Mrs, Tourjee will chaperon 
ladies of the party. Sail on 8. 8S. City of Rome. For 
circular and full information address 


E. TOURJEE, Franklin 8q., Boston, 


Who wil iM personally ace scompany the party. 


ODORA,#i- 


SacHet. It exhalesa Naw, 
delicate perfume. It beauti- 
fies and preserves the com- 
plexion, hair, and teeth. At 
druggists, or we wiil send, 
poeees 4vachets for We., 
r sample for Uc. withbook, 


e 
* ueDONALD DB0G C0., 632 Washingten &t., N.Y. City. 





it is | 


Daniel’ Sons 


LADIES’ 


UNDERWEAR DEPT. 


JERSEY-FITTING FRENCH RIBBED 
SILK VESTS. 


A leading manufacturer's entire production at 
a ruinous figure, all low neck and sleeveless, and 
the best quality imported, in Pink, Lavender, Blue, 
White, Gold, Eeru, de. 


give n will be apparent when we state that our price 


Cream, The great value 
for precisely the same goods has always been 
from $1.75 to $2.50 each. 


purchase is 


Our pi ice for this 


98c. Each. 


For extra si size, $1.25, 


BROADWAY, 8th AND 9th | STS., N. Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1801. 


BARRY'S 
TRICOPHEROUS 





FOR THE HAIR. 


The Oldest and the Best. 
Barry’s Tricopherous not only gives brillianey 





to the Hair, but promotes the growth to such a 
| degree that in a few months a thin head of hair 


| becomes by its use 
| 
| 
| | Complexions beautificd. Tho 
Form developed, Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Interest- 
ing Book and testimonials (sent sealed), 4c. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 
“ We recommend Mme. Velaro to all who would be 
beaut ful.”—Gopry’s Lapy’s Boox. 
MME. VELARO, 
414 West 47th Street, New York City. 
Correspondence conjidential, Mention this paper. 


AR, CRANDALL & CO.,, 
i> 3d Ave. & 37th St., N.Y. 


: Largest, oldest Baby 
riage F 


a thick mass of shining fibres. 


WRINKLES, BLACE-EDADS, 
Pimples, Freckles, Pittings 
Molesand Superfluous Hair 
permanently removed, 
Flesh increased or reduced. 











Car- 
actory in the world. 
atterns at 
wholesaleand retail. Also, 
Velocipedes. Doll Carriages 
and Wagons. Price - list 
mailed free on application, 
Open evenings. 


THE OLD STATEN ISLAND 
DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


(Mistablished 18190.) 
















| Orriors: 98 Duane St., 286 5th Ave., 870 Broadway, 
| 610 6th Ave, 1474 3d Ave., New York, and 326 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 7 Temple Place, Boston. 


Dry Cleaning a Specialty. 
[ RECOMMENDED BY EMINENT PHYSICIANS | 
Tout | 


| On atl 
“oe © ith 
ACONCEN” extract oF | 
MALT XHOPS | 


a | 
L_FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS._) 





ELLMUTH Ladies’ College, London, Ont., Canada, 
Hax few equals and no superiors in America. 
Highest Culture, Literature, Music, Art. 
Climate exceptionally healthy. Cost mode . Pupils 

may enter at any time. For circular, address 
REV. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal. 


PEERLESS DYES SuLbpr Davocmrs. 
SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 


by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., 1% charge. Circular references, Ad- 
dress 


MISS A. BOND, 280 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENGY, "witi"isuii 


ty MRS. ELEN 
M. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New’ York. 
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RIDLEYS’, 


Grand Sie New York. 


MILLINERY, 


Every Novelty in Ribbons. 
Every Novelty in Laces. 
Every Novelty in Flowers and Feathers, 


STRAW GOODS. 


GREATER THAN ANY ASSORTMENT IN THIS 
cCIvy. LARGER STOCK, MORE SHAPES, AND 
GREATER VARIETY, REPRESENTING EVERY 
SHAPE, COLOR, AND QUALITY. 

MISSES’ DRESS HATS, FULLY TRIMMED 
WITH RIBBON VELVET, TIPS, OR FLOWERS, 
$2.49, $8.49, $3.98. 

OVER 2000 LADIES’ 
BONNETS, TRIMMED 
BEST QUALITY OF 


TRIMMED HATS AND 
MOST ARTISTICALLY, 
TRIMMINGS, A‘ FULLY 


One Third Less than Prices Usnally Paid, 
PARASOLS. 


PLAIN SATIN COACHING PARASOLS 


MOIRE-SILK PARASOLS, IN| BLACK AND 
COLORS. 

FANCY PLAIDS AND STRIPE PARASOLS 

OMBRE KFFECTS AND LACE - COVERED 


PARASOLS. 





LACE-TRIMMED PARASOLS 

CHILDREN’S AND MISSES’ FANCY PARASOLS, | 

24, 26, AND 288 INCH KAIN AND SUN UM- 
BRELLAS, ALL STYLES. 

Ladies’ Wraps. 
IMPORTED WRAPS, TRIMMED LACE AND 
JET, $9.75; worth #15. 

FINE ALL-OVER JET WRAPS, $5.90, $7.50, and 
$8.90, 

CLOTH RAGL ig AND LOOSE-FRONT NEW- 
MARKETS at $7.90; reduced from $13.50 

TATLOR - MADE ‘ ACKETS, IN ALL NEW 
COLORS, BELL SLEEVES, $8.90 and $4.90 


TAILOR-MADE JACKETS, WITH MOIRE 
CLOTH VESTS, at $7.50 and $10.75. 


MISSES’ CLOTH COATS, IN NAVY, GOBELIN, 


AND RED, ages 4 to 12, at $2.90. 

1,000 MISSES’ TAILOR-MADE JACKETS, $2.90 
and $3.90, 

MISSES’ FINE IMPORTED CLOAKS AND 


JACKETS, $6.90. 

—— WHITE SUITS, 
ERY, $2.4 

MISSES" WHITE-LAWN 
SUITS. 


MISSES’ CLOTH SUITS, TRIMMED, at $3.90. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


Spring Number Now Ready. 


CONTAINS INTERESTING LITERARY 
TER, BOTH PROSE AND VERSE, AND AN IL- 
LUSTRATED CATALOGUE, DESCRIPTIVE OF 
THE GOODS IN OUR 85 DEPARTMENTS WITH 
LOWEST N. Y. PRICES 
SAMPLE COPIES 1l5c.; 
TION 50c. PER ANNUM, 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


TRIMMED EMBROID- 


SUBSCRIP- 


309, 311, 313 to 321 Grand St.; | 


56, 58, 60 TO 70 ALLEN ST.; 
59, 61, 63, 65 ORCHARD ST., N. Y. 


BARBOUR’ Ss 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Kvery Vv arie ty. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


PEERLESS DYES 











Ave the BEST. 
SuLbD BY DRUGGISTS. 


OR | 





AND NUN’S-VEILING | 


MAT- | 


Z 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Have made DECIDED REDUCTIONS in the 
price of 
Black, Colored, and Fancy . 


DRESS SILKS, 


Black and Colored 
MOIRES, 
INDIA AND CHINA SILKS, 


representing the latest designs and styles in exquisite 
colors and textures. 


Also, at a Reduction of 


33 per cent.,, 


Novelties in 


DRESS GOODS, 


Scotch Ginghams, French Sateens, &e., &e., &e. 


Sixth Ave. and 20th St., New York. 


B. ALTMAN & CO. 


Trimmed Hats & Bonnets 


Many new and exclusive designs, both imported 


and of their own make. 


M. AMMO TH SALE 


FINE HOSIERY. 


LADIES’, MEN’S, and CHILDREN’S. 
2400 pairs Ladies’ Ingrain Black Cot.) 19c 


ton Stockings, that were 34c nows 
25c. 


3600 pairs Ladies’ Black Cotton Hose,) 
-34c. 


unbleached soles, that were 42c..... now} 
-39c. 


OF 


3000 pairs Laces’ fine-gauge Black) 
Cotton Hose, unble ached” soles, that 
were 50c.... now} 

6000 pairs Ladies’ Fine 3 ‘thres ad Black) 
Lisle Hose, maco split soles, that were 
BEES (Ac cCesRS eng ie sed seus dhs vexy .. now) 

6200 ‘pairs Ladies’ 4-thread Black Lisle) 
Hose, white soles, that were 69c. and 

ghiaus now) 

3000 pairs Men's Plain and Faney Half) 
Hose, extra quality, that were 39c. .nows 

6000 pairs Men's Lisle-Thread Talf) 
Hlose, plain and fancy, that were 5Sic. 
and 65¢.... . now) 

4800 pairs “Children’s Bl ack ‘Cott on Hose, 
bleached soles, that were 33c. to 55c., now, sizes 5 to 
64, 19.3 sizes 7 to8¥, 25e. 

These are first-class reliable goods from the best 
makers, and positively the greatest values 
ever offered. 

N. B.—Please note the Street address, 


Le Boutillier —_ 
Brothers, 


NEW YORK. 


PRINTED BENGALINES. 


25c. 





are exhibiting on their India Silk 
counter, six thousand yards of im- 
ported Bengalines, printed in rare 
and beautiful designs, at $1 and 





Garden and Seaside Hats a Specialty. 





If IT IS 


WORTH A CENT | ten by mail or — from | 


TO YOU TO KNOW 
NS HOW YOUR SILVERWARE CAN | 
<& ALWAYS BE MADE TO LOOK LIKE | 
NEW WITHOUT IMPAIRING ITS | 
VALUE IN| THE LEAST, AND | 
ALSO OBTAIN SUFFICIENT | 
\.MATERIAL TO CLEAN 
\. AND POLISH YOUR 
ENTIRE SIL. 








® a VER SERVICE 
BEAUTI- 
See 4 oe FULLY, 
& 


IT AND BOTH WILL BE SENT 
TO YOU POSTPAID. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John Streei, New York. | 


Executive Mansion, Washington, D.C, 
' FIND ELECTRO SILICON A MOST 
EXCELLENT asa * 
oH. WILLIAMS, STEWARD 


Elegant Form 


HEALTH 
and PERFECTLY 
COMFORT COMBINED IN 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
fale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 
FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn, 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 





You cativaibieaeond make more money at work for us 
than at anything else in the world. Fither sex ; all ages. Cost- 
ly outtit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine 


$1.25, worth $2 and $2.25 per 
yard. This popular silk and wool 


| fabric possesses all the durability 


Isth St,, 19th St., & 6th Ave. | 


of French or Irish Poplins, with- 
out their heavy weight. 


-50c. | 


-34c.. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


C eile 
Cciuske ble C ks 
SILK FABRICS, 


/PRINTED INDIA PONGEES. 
CORAHS. 


A fresh importation 
opened this week. 


Oo 





un- | 


will be 


() ? ? 
Wroadway AS 19Ub dt. 
c 


Dorlinglen 
Rinke 


stm, Wey, ad Jackals 





FRENCH MILLINERY. 

Evening and Reception Bonnets. 
Wedding 

Also, € 


and Bridal Costu 


Dram 


tic Art 


stumes for 


any part of the country will receive | 


careful and prompt attention. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and I1th St., 


New York. 


idl Be “ue, your Cc ors 8 

mped **Giood Scnse.”? 

Fi IT a id, AG ES Infante 
dults. Sold b; 


LEADING RETAILERS 


everywhere. Send for circular, 


aw FERRIS BROS, Manafactarers, 


: , 1 Broadway, New York. 
MAKSHA AL FIL, D & NORCENT Bue. AGO, 


SSAI. E WESTERN 
THAT 


BUY THE WRINGER SAVES 


>rme MOST LABOR 
* PURCHASE GEAR 


=a Saves half the labor of other 
# wringers, and costs but little more. 


PEMEMPIRE is Stor is, 


Bolid White Rub! 
Wanted ¢ W. Go, Auburn, St He Leal 






" the tonic, purnying ploperties of 
bath, curing all local skin eruptions, pimples, blotches, 
eczema, tetter, scalp diseases; prevents contraction of 
malarious _ .. yer 
will send, 


08 for %e., or 5 for ¢ 
"McdowALD Di Deve 0. “352 Washington St., N. Y. City. 


THE 66 ” 
P E 


BUSTLE. 


Price, 50. Postage, 15. 


STERN & SCHLOSS, 


32 Howard Street, N. Y. 




















|S KIRBY,BEARD & Co 7 


lop] F-THREADING NEF 
soaps 


THREADING THREADED 











PINS,NEEDLES,HAIR PINS. 








KALLIZONA CORSET LACER QURE® 


FOR BEAUTIFYING THE FORM. 
Hor Sale by the Leading Stores. 


| 2644120 Cheshunt Sk 
Sy hiladel hia 


THOMSON’S 
CELEBRATED 


GLOVE-FITTING 
CORSETS. 






NEVER HAVE 
BEEN FQUAL TO 
* MAKE. 


MORE POPULAR 
\ THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
a GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS. 
TWELVE GRADES. 
TAWAKDS 
cp. 








BEST GOODS AND CHEAPEST 
FOR QUALIFY. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


LADIES 1 cunt or 
IMPROVED 


a. Hair Curler, 


ind avoid all danger of Burning or Soiling 
the Hair or Hi ands. Money 
refunde a if not patictne tory. 
FOR SA BY DEALERS 
Sample, Le centa. Poat paid. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
86 Mar St., CHICAGO, 


| THE 











HEATER 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., 


“PATTI” HAIR CRIMPER, 


The on'y pe orfe nec bene rie le 
na 


mor th ve 
w ARRANTED. 4 t to injure 


le by all de annie Ask 
€ 










if 
t "poet and take no other. ne 
ta, : sample package. Stamps taken 
“PA TTI CRIMPER C 0., 

P. 0. Box 3250, N. ¥. City. 





Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Bold | Ay druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. . Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 








ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
rite ana WASH BLUE have been fully tested 

oop ns aged of housekeepers. You 

‘ » sale. Ask him f t 
D: Ss Ww 4 TBE RG GE Y; 233 N. Second St., Phil., Pa 


-ED TPR NESSoMEE 


INTHE WORLD 


ARE THE BEST ' 


AH BRINKMANN&CO E BALTIMORE.M® | SAMPLE PAIR 30€ 








by Pecr’s Par. Iurnovep 
Cusnionsp Ear Drums, 
tte DEAF: aes ene. Aa we 
Comfortable, invis the Illustrated by Address 


or call on F, HISCOX, §53 Bro etme ys ay" \. < Sis seer. 
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FACETIZ. 


A WIDE RANGE OF 
EXPRESSION, 


* You seem thoughtful 
this evening, Bobby,” 
said the minister, who 
was making a call. 

“Mr. Goodman,” in- 
quired Bobby, rousing 
himself, *‘ what is a vo- 
cabulary?”’ 

The minister 
told him. 

“T heard it this morn- 
ing,” Bobby explained, 
“and I didn’t know what 
it meant. Ma said she 
had no idea what a vo- 
cabulary pa had until she 
heard him taking down 
the parlor stove.” 


kindly 


a 
ALWAYS REMEM- 
BER I. 
“You won't forget, 
* suggested Fea- 
“that you owe 
me five dollars?” 

No, Fe 
sponded 
nestly, “I'll 
get it.” 

qxceemmentjpeiounnte 





never for- 


GETTING WELL ON. 
Her. “‘ Your friend Miss 
Wabash is quite ‘chic,’ 
Miss Breezy.” 
Miss Berezy (a trifle enviously 
she is no chicken.” 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE FEW PALTRY COPPERS IN HIS TIN 
THIS MISGUIDED BOY WOULD ROB A POOR BLIND CRIPPLE, 


cue 


** Yes, Clura may be a trifle ‘ chic,’ but 
i 


If your bat blows off in the street, follow it placidly and with gentle 
dignity. Somebody else will chase it for you. 


—~»>——_ 


THE BLUE-STOCKING'’S ANSWER 
You've talked of the source of Euphrates (she sid), 
And of Thebes with her myriad gates; 
You've told me the story of Carthage eutire, 
And sprinkled your visits with dates; 
The history of England repeated in full 
Magna Charta, corn laws, and stamp acts 
Till ve sometimes thought that your brain must be 
Solidified gray pulp of facts 


The binomial theorem seemed (she said) 
Quite simple when you made it clear; 
Computation of error of compass (she said) 
Was a problem for you without fear; 

You've talked very well of the steering of ships, 
Of the course and the distance made good; 
Au! proved with a microscope, once and again, 

‘he presence of microbes in food 


Of Critique of Reason by dead and gone Kant, 
Of logic of Hume and of Locke, 

Of monadic theory of Leibnitz (she said), 
rou've served me up daily a stock. 

You've shown me the whereness and whatness of which, 
And also the whyness of whom, 

Till I've wondered how ever in such a short man 
Memory so long could find room. 


And finally early last evening (she said) 
You mapped out the heavens for me, 

So that Alpha and Beta and Vega of Lyre 
And Jupiter's moons I conld see. 

A binary system you then pointed out— 
Two stars ever joined in the blue— 

And asked me if I didn't think it were well 
Such a system were made of us two. 


And here is the anawer I give you (she said) 
You've fed me on other men’s brains, 

With dry-as-dust facts by your study acquired. 
Ma foi! you have wasted your pains, 

You can't win a woman with learning (she said). 
There's something she prizes above 

I knew all the things that you talked of before: | 
Why didn’t you teil me of—love ? W. J. Henpenson. | 

















ee 


HB WAS WATERED. 


“ Why, Miss Perkins,” 
said young Vertebra, who 
was something of an en- 
thusiast on the subject 
of ‘physiological seience, 
‘“aren’t you aware that 
my ~ physical’ being is 
three-fourths water 2?” 

“Well, Mr. Vertebra, 
I must confess that I al- 
ways thought you were 
adulterated with some- 
thing.” 

eouununeliiininaiinns 

Youne Lavy Custom- 
xn. “How much is this 
opera-glass ?” 

SALESMAN, 
dollars.” 

Youne Lapy Custom- 
Er. “Oh, that is too ex- 
pensive! Have you no- 
thing smaller — perhaps 
an Operetta-glass 2?” 


“ Fifteen 


RS SE 
A DUBIOUS RECOM- 
MENDATION, 

“Jones wants me to 
engage him as head book- 











THE BLIND MAN’S REBUFF. 


UNFEELING TREATMENT. 


he 





AA ‘ 


SERVED HIM RIGHT. 

MR. LAZEE (returning late from office May 1st). “GREAT 
CMSAR! MY WIFE FORGOT TO TELL ME WHERE WE WERKE 
GOING TO MOVE TO, AND I NEVER BOTHERED MY HEAD 
ENOUGH ABOUT IT TO ASK. AUGH!” 


A STARTLING INNOVATION. 

Gus. ** Where have you been, Jack 2?” 

Jaox. “To a swell five o'clock tea at the Hobson's. I tell you, Gus, 
Mrs, Hobson is a woman of resources.. She introduced a novelty this af- 
ternoon which I never saw before at such an affair.” 

Gus. “* What was it ?” 

Jaox. “ Enough to eat.” 

















A HARD 


‘DEAREST STANLEY, WHAT HAS HAPPENED? 

“AW, NEVAH MIND! I STWIVE NO MOAH! 
THIS SCARF. 
JUST LIKE IT! 


BLOW. 


No use. ] sTWIVE NO MOAH,” 


SPEAK TO ME!” 
SPENT MONTHS AND MONTHS 
FIRST TIME [| GO OUT MEET A FELLOW FROM THE BOWWOWRY WITH ONE 


AS 2S 








BUT EVEN A POOR BLIND CRIPPLE WILL SOMETIMES REBEL 


keeper. He kept yours, 

didn't he, Darringer?” 
“Five years; then I 

, 7 =. promoted him.” 
=>” ee “That speaks well for 
wat? tae F-T.RICHAROS. him.” 

- “Yes. I made him 
cashier. Then he kept 


the cash.” 
AT sucH ————»——— 
AN EXPANSIVEIDEA, 
*Dat’s a very brilliant 
yideah of yonah son's, Missus Boglum,” said Elder Blinkshank, referring 
to an invention of Mr. Boglum junior for assisting in the process of 
gathering in potato-bugs. ‘ How he come to tink ob dat?” 
“Waal, I jes kain’t tell, an’ he doan know nuffin’ mo’ ’bout it 'n me, 
but when de yideah popped into his head, his hat-ban’ jes bus /” 





ACCOUNTED FOR. 

-A teacher in one of our public-schools has been much annoyed by tru- 
ancy, and has recently enforced the rule that her scholars, on their return 
to school after any absence, must bring hera note stating in foll the cause 
of such absence, and the exact length of its duration, said note to be in 
the handwriting of parent or guardian. 

The following is a note brought by one of her pupils after a two weeks’ 
absence : 

** Lonisa was absent monday, 
Louisa was absent toosday, 
Louisa was absent wensday, 
Louisa was absent thursday, 
Louisa was absent fryday, 

Read this over agen for the next week.” 

ceivtnttalpptionininen 

At the present moment there are not less than three hundred and sev- 
enty-five champion base-ball nines in this country. There will be only 
one left next October, and that one will be somewhat the worse for wear 


please excuse her. 

she had a sore throte, 
she had a sore throte. 
she had a sore throte, 
she had a sore throte. 


a SB 
A WISE PRECAUTION, 

“Now, Lizzie,” said a rural mother to her danghter, who was about to 
make her first visit to the city, “when you git to your Uncle John's 
heuse you must keep your eyes open, like I did when T was there, so's 
not to make any mistakes and appear green. And I tell you now that 
you mustn’t pour your coffee out into your sasser and blow it like us old- 
fashioned folks does here at home; no, Lizzie, you must blow it, in the 
cup. And don’t eat pie and pertatoes and such things with your knife; 
use a spoon. I'd be dretfully ’shamed if I thought you'd make any mis- 
takes ‘fore your uncle’s folks.” 

“Mamma,” whispered Nannie, as she turned over the leaves of her 
prayer-book in church, “I've found the spasms [Psalms], but I can’t find 

> nineter TPasiter).” 
the plaster [Psalter]. a 
IN AN ART GALLERY. 

Harkins (an art critic). “ That scene on Fifth Avenue is a marvellous- 
ly fine piece of work, Duncan.” 

Dunoan (who knows nothing about art). “1 call it wretched.” 

Harkins, * Why 2?” 

Dounoan. “ As fur as you can see up the street there isn’t one woman 
looking back to see what another has on. The artist never saw a city.” 


Ee 
TWO VIEWS OF IT. 
Smaurey (coming out of church). “ Don't you think that Dr. Talker's 


sermon this morning was a finished discourse ? ; 
Lever. “ Yes, 1 do; but for about an hour I didn’t thiuk it would be.” 
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INVENTING 
SUMPFIN’.” 


“T BET I WON’ GIB YO’ DAT POS‘AL-CARD 'F YO’ 
WHATAH MATTAH WID YO’, ANYHOW? 





POOR CIRCULATION. 
DOAN’ TU'N DAT CRANK RAPIDTR 
*PEA’S LIKE YO’ HEZ MIGHTY POO’ CIRC’LATION LK 











